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PREFACE 


THE sixteenth century not only saw the changes which 
transformed medisval into modern civilisation, but 
also witnessed the birth of a new type of Christianity 
which we call Protestantism. Now, the various causes 
which in working together produced such great changes, 
and had results so far-reaching that their full effect has 
only been felt in our own day, were not entirely new, for 
the intellectual second birth of Europe which we usually 
call by its French name, the Renaissance, had its be- 
ginnings in the minds of men several centuries back, 
and the dogmatic revolt of the Reformation was on 
its theological side but the culmination of various spo- 
radic outbursts of medieval heresy. Still it must not be 
forgotten that these forces reached a magnitude to 
which they had never before attained; secondly, the 
life and genius of a few great men, particularly Luther 
and Calvin, gave them expression; thirdly, the special 
political conditions of their time made these struggles 
of supreme historical importance. 

To show how these movements affected the course of 
European history, and specially, how one man, Martin 
Luther, did so much to make the history of his time, is 
the object of this book. 
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LUTHER 
AND THE REFORMATION 


CHAPTER I 


THE GERMAN PEOPLE AND THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH 


Tue Reformation was primarily a religious movement ; 
_ to say this is not merely a truism, for so much did 
political issues become mixed with religion, that some 
have doubted whether religious motives were really the 
chief forces at work; scepticism, however, can go too 
far, and while we hold to the traditional view that the 
religious issues of the Reformation were first and fore- 
most, political complications will have constantly to 
be kept in view. 

Now the very word Reformation makes us ask, 
** Reformation of what?” The answer is, of course, 
the Medizval Church. It is hardly necessary (or ought 
not to be necessary) at this time of day to remind people 
that the roots of the present lie deep in the past, and 
that all religious movements must be studied in relation 
to the local and temporary circumstances in which 
they arose; but this is specially true of the Reformation, 
for it was an attempt to deal with certain abuses of an 
existing system. The tar too, of every man is con- 
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ditioned by his surroundings, and Luther was even more 
than some leaders of men the child of his age. Hence, 
in a small book on “ Luther and the Reformation ’’ we 
must begin with a picture, though only in barest outline, 
of the country of which he was a citizen and the religion 
into which he was baptized. What was then the con- 
dition of the German people and the Catholic Church ? 

Germany at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
was a mass of feudal states of varying size, some lay, 
some ecclesiastical, that is, under not only the spiritual 
but also the temporal government of bishops and 
abbots, and interspersed with these a number of free 
towns. The whole country was under the nominal 
rule of the Roman Emperor and German King, 
though the imperial title was little but a shadow, and 
the German kingship, though influential, was not a 
centralised monarchy. Still, the Emperor had always 
family domains, and the prestige of his position made 
him the greatest monarch in Europe. The gradations 
of power and rank to be seen in any feudal state were 
most of all obvious in Germany, for from the Emperor 
down to a simple knight there were any number of 
intermediate princes and nobles, and Germany has had 
more sovran states and families than any other country 
in Europe. 

Two of these German families concern us closely in 
even the most superficial study of Luther and the 
Reformation—the House of Habsburg and the House of 
Wettin. The original seat of the Habsburgs was near 
Zurich, in what is now Switzerland. Since 1273 they 
had worn intermittently the imperial crown, and at 
the end of the fifteenth century their dominions 
included Austria, and (by the marriage of the Emperor 
Maximilian (1473-1519) with Mary, daughter of Charles 
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_ the Bold, Duke of Burgundy) Burgundy also. Philip, 
the son of this union, married Joanna, the daughter of 
Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella of Castile. The 
offspring of this union was Charles, who was elected 
Emperor as Charles V in 1519, Thus Austria, Burgundy, 
the Netherlands, and Spain were all combined under 
one ruler. Charles possessed also parts of Italy, and on 
his election could thus be said to dominate half Europe, 
though his lands were so split up and diverse that they 
in no sense formed a united empire, and they sprawled 
from east to west, and included people of the most 
varied languages and histories. 

The House of Wettin had a much smaller and more 
compact territory, but it has always been prominent in 
history. In the fifteenth century it split into the 
Ernestine line (again divided into the smaller duchies) 
and the Albertine, afterwards the royal family of Saxony. 
The Elector John Frederick, of the Ernestine line, was 
Luther’s protector. Duke George of the Albertine line 
was generally Luther’s adversary. Thus political com- 
bination always had various intricate possibilities. But 
natural feeling was not entirely absent, though it was 
as yet hardly conscious or coherent. The economic 
condition of the peasants was bad, and, as we shall see, 
social and political mingled with religious unrest in the 
- outburst called the Peasants’ Revolt. 

As has often been remarked, the sixteenth century 
was a theological age, and all problems tended to be 
expressed, therefore, in terms of theology. This brings 
us to the crucial question of the time—the condition 
of the Catholic Church. It is agreed on all hands 
that this was far from satisfactory. Indubitable con- 
temporary witnesses and the accounts of all modern 
historians, Catholic and Protestant, alike agree that a 
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reformation in some ways was sorely needed. Catholic 
historians tend to minimise these facts, or rather perhaps 
to emphasise the nobler side of the Church which 
assuredly existed, just as Protestants tend to over- 
emphasise them, or to represent as characteristic of only 
one age what in various degrees is to be found in many. 
Still there was a frequent spiritual deadness combined 
with a laxity of moral tone. The higher clergy, the 
bishops and abbots, more resembled secular princes 
than ministers of the Gospel, and the ordinary priesthood 
had ceased to inspire the respect of the people. It is 
needless and perhaps impossible to trace very far the 
causes of this decline. Certainly the medieval age was 
drawing to an end, and the modern world had not yet 
come into being. Perhaps it is true to say that the 
medieval conceptions neither received intellectual ac- 
ceptance nor possessed driving force. Perhaps moral 
and spiritual progress and decline are things which are 
quite inexplicable. Outwardly the Church maintained 
its position and its splendour. Not only did its prelates 
live in pomp, but men of all sorts made numerous pil- 
grimages, and much was spent on religious foundations. 
Some aspects of religious life, too, developed ; among the 
really pious there was a tendency to look on Christ 
chiefly as a stern judge, and the Virgin as the intercessor 
through whom He had to be approached, and then her 
mother, St. Anne, had in turn to be invoked to intercede 
for men. The cult of St. Anne became one of the most 
popular of the time. Men felt the sense of sin, too, 
but sought to remove it by external rather than internal 
means; hence indulgences were perverted from their 
original purpose and were abused. But immorality 
was not the only, nor even the chief corruption in the 
Church. What was primarily wrong with it was worldli- 
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ness, particularly lust of wealth. Until this could be 
grappled with, either by internal reform or by the 
secular arm, other reform was of little avail. It has been 
conjectured that about one third of the property in 
Europe at the time was in the hands of the Church. 
The Popes had striven, though with strong opposition 
from various monarchs, to render this free from taxa- 
tion. Everyone who had received the tonsure, though not 
necessarily a priest, was in “‘ minor orders,” and thereby 
claimed benefit of clergy, which, if he committed some 
crime, exempted him from punishment by the secular 
courts. Hence numbers of disreputable people claimed 
ecclesiastical privilege to which they were hardly 
morally entitled, for they were not even clerics by 
profession. The mendicant orders, in the intention of 
their founders meant to be anything but worldly, had 
slipped into the same ways as the older orders and 
the secular clergy. 

It would not be fair to lay all these evils simply 
at the door of the Catholic Church with no explanation 
or extenuation; examination of the facts shows a large 
body of men possessing not only spiritual powers, 
but great wealth and much secular power while largely 
free from control of the state. What wonder that 
some fell into the temptations to which the organisation 
of the Church together with the feudal structure of society 
exposed them? The Church had been not only the 
bringer of spiritual light, but the patron of education 
and culture in the centuries of turmoil which followed 
the break-up of the Roman Empire of the West; now, 
with its secular power undiminished and vast hoards 
_ of wealth pouring into its coffers, its priests and pre- 
lates fell into the temptations the circumstances of their 
time produced. It was indeed love of money that was 
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at the root of so much evil, and the chief offender in 
this respect was the Roman see itself. 

The position of the Popes made some sort of temporal 
monarchy inevitable, but they too had yielded to worldly 
luxury and lust of power, and vast sums were spent in 
the maintenance of the Roman court. This money 
was procured from all parts of Europe, and the various 
exactions were much resented by kings and peoples 
alike. It was against these, and consequent political 
interference in purely national matters, that the English 
anti-papal legislation of the later Middle Ages was 
directed—not against the doctrinal basis of papal autho- 
rity. One form of taxation was “ annates,” or “ first- 
fruits ’—that is, the payment to the Pope of the first 
year’s income by all those who had been presented to 
sees. Money, too, was often demanded for war against 
the Turks, and then, owing to the continual depletion 
of the papal treasury, sometimes utilised for other 
purposes. As the papal court wrung money out of the 
clergy, so they in turn got from their flocks more than 
was consistent with equity or charity. This and the 
worldly lives of those who should have been models 
of Christian piety, provoked the violent anti-clerical 
feeling to which the popular literature of the time bears 
such emphatic testimony. It cannot be too much 
emphasised that the root of the trouble was the great 
moral and spiritual abuses of the Church, and not 
doctrine. The Reformation was not in origin a doctrinal 
movement; it only became such. From the Catholic 
point of view the right way of reform was the purifying 
the Church, leaving intact the doctrinal and sacra- 
mental system. This took place, though much territory 
had been permanently lost to Catholicism, at the 
Counter-Reformation. From the Protestant point of 
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view the abuses were inherent in the system; hence the 
system had to be changed before the abuses could be 
thoroughly remedied. But whichever of these two 
views be taken, the statement above made remains true, 
that the remedying of certain crying evils was agreed 
by all right-minded men to be necessary, and that these 
and not abstract metaphysical speculation or intel- 
lectual movements were the cause of the Reformation. 
If we forget this, much will lose its meaning for us or 
be seen in false perspective. 

But the early sixteenth century was not an un- 
intellectual age. This brings us to the consideration of 
that twin-movement of the Reformation (the “ twin ” 
must not be pressed too closely), which we call the 
Renaissance. The Middle Ages had moved in an 
intellectual world of their own—a world as different 
from that of classical Greece and Rome on the one side 
as it is from that of the present day on the other. We 
still see odd scraps of medizevalism in this world of ours, 
but the real Middle Ages would have given a rude shock 
to the idealising sentimentalists of the Romantic re- 
vival. It is indeed often easier to grasp the meaning 
of a Greek orator or a Roman statesman than that 
of a medieval document. This curious amalgam of 
ancient imperial tradition and barbarian rudeness, of 
noble ideals and ineffective performance, was held 
together in a tangled mesh of ecclesiastical piety and 
territorial legalism, and shows now a simplicity which 
would charm a child, now an intricacy which would 
baffle a theologian. The magnificent remains of 
medieval architecture show that it was not a futile 
age, and the works of its thinkers show that the medi- 
zval intellect was not inert but limited. Though they 
possessed not only great force of mind but depth of 
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moral and spiritual insight, many ranges of thought to 
us the most familiar were to them almost entirely 
closed. Most of what we mean by criticism, especially 
historical criticism, was to them simply non-existent. 
Now, since the Middle Ages came to an end, they have been 
alternately despised and idealised, and it is important 
to preserve the balance. With all their weakness and 
limitation, which we cannot overlook, and often cannot: 
extenuate, they, and all survivals which preserve a 
medizval aroma, still possess a potency and fascination 
for minds often of the highest order. But by the end 
of the fifteenth century that which was essentially 
medieval had spent its main force, and to this result the 
revival of classical studies had contributed much. Latin 
had continued the language of learning even after 
the fall of the Western Empire, but the history and 
literature of Rome had really been little studied. 
Greek was known only here and there in the West, and 
though the knowledge of it had probably never been 
entirely extinct, it exercised no appreciable influence. 
First in Italy, then north of the Alps, a succession 
of scholars devoted themselves to studying the still 
existing records of Greek and Roman life. Thus a 
wider vision of life was opened up than that which was 
possible when men could see no further than the 
world in which they lived. Now it is important to 
distinguish how far the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion were independent, how far they became connected 
or ran parallel. Is it possible, indeed, to track them to 
a common source ? Perhaps it is philosophical to say 
that both were symptoms of the general unrest and 
break-up of the old order of which we have spoken. 
But in this at least they differed, that while the Reforma- 
tion started in the consciousness of moral evils in the 
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Church, the Renaissance, particularly on its artistic side, 
which was so prominent in Italy, co-existed with the 
greatest moral laxity. Indeed the Italian Renaissance 
had brought with it the general loosening of the bonds 
of religion and morality, and so long as they kept quiet, 
the humanists (as the leaders of the Renaissance were 
called) were suffered to give up almost all religious 
belief without molestation. The “ New Learning ” in the 
hands of its ablest men, such as Erasmus, was a powerful 
instrument against both moral corruption and ignorance ; 
and to the disreputable and stupid, a humanist who was 
also inspired by genuine religious feeling (as was Erasmus) 
was an inveterate foe. 

It has been said that the main cause of the Reforma- 
tion was moral not doctrinal reform, but we must 
here consider the heretical movements of the Middle 
Ages which, while by no means producing, had still 
- foreshadowed the greater movement of the sixteenth 
century. From the fall of Arianism onwards, hardly a 
century had been without heretics of some sort; indeed 
there was much more heresy altogether than has often 
been supposed; though, as the works of the heretics 
themselves have largely been destroyed, it is often 
difficult to know exactly what they believed. The 
“ morning-star ’’ of the Reformation, as he has often 
been called, was John Wyclif, who led the Lollard 
movement in England. Lollardy was persecuted, but 
never quite flickered out, and it found a home in Bohemia, 
the home of John Hus (burnt in 1415). The Lollards 
(and the Albigenses who preceded them in the twelfth 
century), had mixed up social and religious reform, and 
those who persecuted them can claim that, had their 
- doctrine triumphed in its extreme form, it would have 
destroyed the basis not only of ecclesiastical Christianity, 
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but of the secular State also. This, however, does not 
apply so much to Hus and his followers, as to the Albi- 
genses. Besides the followers of Wyclif and Hus, there 
had been a number of mystical pietists and also of daring 
thinkers who belonged both to the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. Luther’s revolt could never have been 
as widespread as it was had it not come in a world 
seething with intellectual questioning and religious un- 
rest. But at the time we speak of these heretical 
movements were not important factors in the situation. 
What was left of them, however, was abcorbed into 
the new and more vigorous Protestant movement. 

Hence the Reformation brings us face to face not 
only with the break-up of the old order, but with several 
movements running into and crossing one another; and 
even had Luther never existed, turmoil and change of 
some sort there was certain to be. What Luther himself 
did is the next question. 


CHAPTER II 
LUTHER’S EARLY LIFE 


Martin LUTHER was born at Hisleben, in the present 
Prussian province of Saxony, November 10, 1483, 
where also he died, February 18, 1546. LEisleben was, 
as Philip Melanchthon in his sketch of Luther’s life says, 
‘in the territory of the renowned Counts of Mansfeld.” 
His father was Hans Luther, a miner who, according to 
later scandal, was accused of homicide, was judging 
by his portrait a stern-looking man. “In his mother 
Margaret,’’ to continue in Melanchthon’s words, “‘ besides 
the virtues becoming an honest woman, especially 
modesty, there shone the fear of God and prayerfulness, 
and other honest women regarded her as an example 
of virtue.” Young Luther was trained in the rough 
surroundings of the German peasant life of the time, and 
was certainly not spoilt by his parents. He was some- 
times severely thrashed, and perhaps something in his 
temperament which appears in later life is accounted for 
by the hard treatment he received when a boy. He was 
brought up in a simple form of piety, loyally Catholic, 
vex tinged perbape with something of what we call 

** evangelicalism.” 

When he was a year old his parents had removed to 
Mansfeld, where he went to school; in 1497 he passed 
on to another school at Magdeburg, and in 1498 to 
Eisenach ; here he was happy, and stayed till he went 
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to the University of Erfurt in 1501. Luther received 
there the regular scholastic training, to which he added, 
by his own reading, the study of the Latin classics. 
It is possible that Melanchthon, writing afterwards, ex- 
aggerates his reputation, for he says that Luther’s 
ability was the admiration of the whole University. 
But he must have been a hard-working and intelligent 
lad, and some may have prophesied that he would one 
day be famous. He took his bachelor’s degree in 1502 
and his master’s in 1505, and then began to study law. 
To the surprise of his friends and the indignation of his 
father he suddenly renounced the world and entered 
the Augustinian monastery at Erfurt. Not till some 
years after this can he have felt any intellectual diffi- 
culties. His moral character was good—the aspersions 
made against it are not sufficient to prove anything 
either definite or discreditable. 

But though Luther had much brightness and joy in 
him, there was a dark and morbid side to his character. 
He seems at times to have been seized with a terror, 
at once physical and psychic, so awful that had it 
endured more than a few moments he would have gone 
mad. He felt terribly the sense of sin and, try as he 
would, could not feel that he had obtained forgiveness. 
He submitted to all the penances imposed by the 
Church, adding to them even fresh punishments of his 
own invention; still, it was of no avail. At last he 
met an old man who helped him to realise the meaning 
of the clause in the creed, “‘ I believe in the forgiveness 
of sins.” 

It is, however, very necessary for the modern student 
of Luther here to tread carefully. What we know about 
this period of his life is derived from Luther’s later 
statements, and it is quite possible that his recollections 
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of earlier experiences were coloured with the lapse of 
years. According to some modern Catholic historians, 
Luther was really happy in the monastery. But this 
view seems improbable. He seems to have had great 
inward struggles. His trains of thought were not always 
easy for others to understand, and from time to time 
he was seized with morbid terror. While he was in the 
monastery the seeds of his later antagonism to Catholic 
theology were sown. Several causes may have con- 
tributed to this result. The corruptions of the time, 
particularly the bad lives of the clergy and the emphasis 
laid on the doctrine of the value of good works, 
must never be forgotten. Luther declared afterwards 
that if ever man got to heaven by monkery “he would 
have got there,” so terrible were his austerities, so little 
could he find peace in the sacramental system of the 
Church. 

The monastic life, suitable for others, may have been 
unsuitable for him. He himself did not yet feel that 
it was, but the violence of his feeling in later life against 
monasticism may be accounted for in part by the 
intensity of his own experience. Gradually he fought 
himself to peace, and in 1507 was ordained priest. Next 
year he was moved to Wittenberg and continued to 
lecture on theology there. 

In 1511-12 he went on a journey to Rome on behalf 
of his order. Luther in later life attached much im- 
portance to his having seen Rome for himself ; and it has 
often been told how disgusted he was at the lack of faith 
and the loose pagan morality of the city held so sacred. 
It has been urged from the Catholic side that here again 
Luther’s impressions were coloured by his subsequent 
experience, and that he “ exaggerated ” the evils of 
his day. Still, these evils were serious. He intended to 
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say mass in one church, and when he could not get 
near it for the number of priests who likewise wished 
to do so, went away and ate a kippered herring. There 
was no lack of external piety: the city was certainly 
full of iniquity—it is not necessary any longer to insist 
on the misdeeds of the Renaissance Popes and their 
court. But what of the effect of it all on Luther ? 
Tt seems that his Catholicism was for the time un- 
shaken, though his moral sense, stronger, it must be 
remembered, in a German than in an Italian, was 
undoubtedly shocked. It is probable, however, that 
his views were not permanently much affected by 
his experience in Rome. His own peculiar religious 
psychology had already begun to work, and the abuses 
of the time which afforded the occasion for the theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical upheaval which he started. 
were manifest in other ways. 

Luther came back to Wittenberg in 1512, becoming 
Subprior and Professor of Theology. Soon after this 
his theology began slowly to develop. He still remained 
loyal to the Catholic Church, at any rate in intention, 
but his mind gradually moved away from the scholas- 
ticism in which it had been trained. The Bible which 
Luther himself annotated is still in existence, and thus 
the evolution of his theology at this period can be 
traced. He became attracted to the mysticism of 
Tauler, and studied also St. Bernard and St. Augustine, 
though he modified their views even while he believed 
himself to be with them in toto. 

The turning-point in Luther’s theology was reached 
when he lectured on the Epistle to the Romans. “ He 
made so clear these writings,” says Melanchthon, “ that 
the light of new learning seemed to arise after a long 
and dark night. Here he distinguished between the 
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Law and the Gospel, here he refuted the error which 
then reigned in the schools and assemblies, which 
teaches that men merit remission of sins by their 
own works, and that men are justified with God by 
discipline as the Pharisees taught. . . . All devout people 
were much taken with the sweetness of his doctrine, 
and it was welcome to the learned, as though Christ 
appeared from darkness, prison, and filthiness.”’ 

No Catholic and few non-Catholics would accept 
entirely either Luther’s theology or Melanchthon’s inter- 
pretation of him. Yet these words are evidence of two 
things : firstly, they show wherein from the Protestant 
standpoint the value of Luther’s work consisted; and, 
secondly, they show the force of his own personality. 
This is of the utmost importance, for it has been too 
customary among historians to dwell on either the truth 
or untruth (as it seemed to them) of Luther’s posi- 
tions, and not to lay sufficient emphasis on that strange, 
almost magnetic, charm which he exercised over his 
contemporaries and on many since his day—a charm 
possessed in a measure by many religious geniuses, and 
one which, in Luther’s case as in others, carried with 
it, for those it did not attract, a certain power of 
repulsion. 

Luther’s heterodoxy, though he was still outwardly 
loyal to the Church, and indeed had not consciously 
revolted against it, was bound sooner or later to find an 
outlet and become obvious to the world. He had really 
based his theology on the uselessness for salvation of 
good works and its corollary of justification by faith 
alone. The occasion for setting himself and Germany 
aflame was provided when Tetzel began the preaching 
of Indulgences. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
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CHAPTER III 
THE QUESTION OF INDULGENCES 


Tu abuse of Indulgences was undoubtedly the imme- 
diate cause of the Lutheran revolt, and the theological 
problem of which they are a part is a very involved 
one. To deal with it completely would involve writing 
a complete treatise on sin and its punishment. Not 
only is the question an involved one, it is also obscure ; 
and it is difficult to get at the theory underlying the 
practice. But this is necessary to understand it aright. 
The theory of the Catholic Church is that after private 
confession to a priest the eternal punishment which 
every mortal sin involves is remitted in absolution, but 
that the temporal punishment (that which the sinner 
has to undergo in expiation of his sin either here on 
earth or in purgatory) still remains. Side by side with 
this idea is that of the Treasury of Merit. As we are 
members one of another and the Church is a divine body, 
so the members are not merely isolated individuals but 
spiritually interlocked. There is an inexhaustible 
“treasury of merit” of Christ and the saints, and since 
some have to their credit works of piety and virtue 
in excess even of what is demanded, these can be trans- 
ferred to the sinners who sorely need them. The Pope 
can transfer merit; this involves positively what is 
expressed negatively by the phrase “ remission of sin.” 
Catholic theology, here as elsewhere, involves the exist- 
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ence of supernatural forces over which the Church has 
control, and the whole problem is unintelligible from 
a purely rational or ethical standpoint. This theory 
of Indulgences was defended by St. Thomas ‘Aquinas, 
and formulated by Pope Clement VI in the Bull 
Unigenitus in 1343. Boniface VIII had granted full 
pardon of their sins to all those who in the year 1300 
and every centenary should visit the churches of Rome for 
thirty days if they were Romans, for fifteen days if they 
came from outside. Clement reduced this period from 
one hundred to fifty years, and asserted (what Boniface 
had left undefined) that the treasury of merit was the 
foundation, so to speak, of the granting of Indulgences. 

The next important step in the theoretical formula- 
tion of Indulgences was when by the Bull Salvator 
noster, in 1476, Sixtus IV offered Indulgences for the 
redemption of souls in purgatory, and besought their 
friends on earth to take advantage of it. Indulgences 
were granted on payment of a sum of money or its 
equivalent for the repair of the church at Saintes. 

Now in both these cases the Indulgence seems to in- 
volve remission of temporal penalty only, that is, penalty 
which has still to be suffered on earth or in purgatory, 
when the guilt which involves eternal damnation has 
been removed. Pope Julius II, however, went a step 
further. In 1510, by the Bull Liquet omnibus he promised. 
Indulgences to those willing to contribute to the building 
of St. Peter’s. Here pardon from guilt (culpa) seems 
to be implied, and the beginning is made of future 
abuses by which the Indulgence became simply an 
expedient for raising funds whenever the papal treasury 
was depleted. Crimes generally reserved to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Holy See were included, that is, sins for which 
an ordinary priest could not give absolution, The formula 
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of absolution assures the penitent of full pardon of his 
sins, remission of all penalty in purgatory, and restora- 
tion of the purity which he received at baptism, and 
promises him that when he departs this life the gates 
of punishment will be closed for him and the portals 
of paradisal joy will be opened. 

Full remission of sins was proclaimed by Leo X in 
1513 for those who went on crusade against the Turks. 
In 1516 those who had subscribed to a Roman hospital 
were granted full remission of all sins and promised 
entry into paradise. Here we see how the remission of 
temporal punishment has developed into full and abso- 
lute pardon and the definite promise of eternal life. 

The beginning of the particular abuse of Indulgences 
which’ occasioned Luther’s revolt was the issuing of 
commissions by Leo X, in 1514, to Albert, Archbishop 
of Mainz, to raise money for the rebuilding of St. Peter’s. 
The actual work of preaching the Indulgence was com- 
mitted to John Tetzel, a Dominican monk who had been 
similarly engaged since 1502. The preaching was only 
commenced in 1517, and the Archbishop was to keep 
half the proceeds in order to clear off the debts he had 
incurred in getting his see. For the use of his subor- 
dinates Tetzel issued a “‘ Summary Instruction,” in which 
the exact nature of the Indulgence was set forth. Four 
principal graces are granted by the apostolic bull. 
The first is the full remission of all sins: those who 
desire it, however, have to pay visits to seven churches 
in Rome where the papal arms are placed, and say 
devoutly in each church seven Pater Nosters and seven 
Ave Marias. Money is to be contributed by all according 
to their position and means. Royal persons, arch- 
bishops, and bishops must pay twenty-five golden 
Rhenish florins; abbots, counts, and barons ten florins ; 
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prelates and lesser nobles who have an income of 500 
florins a year shall pay six ; citizens and merchants with 
200 a year shall pay three; poorer folk one or a half; 
those who have no money shall fast, “‘for the kingdom 
of Heaven ought not to lie more open to the rich than 
to the poor.”” The second principal grace is the confes- 
sional with hitherto unheard-of privileges ; everyone can 
choose his own confessor; specially reserved sins may 
be pardoned once in a lifetime and at the point of 
death: in cases not reserved, as often as necessary ; 
vows of pilgrimage or of a religious life may be com- 
muted for other vows. The third principal grace is the 
participation in the spiritual goods of the universal 
Church; the full remission of all sins for souls in purga- 
tory. “Nor is there need that those who contribute 
to the chest for the souls be contrite or have orally con- 
fessed. .. .”” There are other graces and privileges besides 
the four chief ones: the commutation of all vows for 
the use of the building of St. Peter's; compensation 
with those who unlawfully held benefices for one 
year’s salary; dispensing with those who have been 
admitted to Holy Orders before the regular age or 
have married within forbidden degrees, or with those 
unjustly holding the goods of churches or monas- 
teries. 

When the Indulgence came to be preached, the preacher 
could set forth its merits in dramatic language: the 
unhappy souls in purgatory are represented as crying 
out for mercy to their relatives, who could relieve them 
from torment by their alms. 

Whatever be the exact doctrine which lay behind 
the granting of Indulgences, it cannot be denied that 
they had resulted in very grave practical abuse, and the 
feelings of many right-thinking men must have been 
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shocked by the way Tetzel preached them. There was 
then a suspicion of the Roman curia and its expedients 
for raising funds in the minds of many Germans, and 
Tetzel was forbidden to enter the territory of the Elector 
of Saxony, although, owing to the broken outline of 
Saxony, he could come near most parts without actually 
crossing the borders. On October 31, 1517, Luther 
nailed to the church door of Wittenberg ninety-five 
theses on Indulgences. It is important to realise the 
exact significance of this step. The introductory formula 
of the theses gives us the clue. 

“ Discussion of Martin Luther, D.D., for the declara- 
tion of the works of Indulgences. 

“With love and zeal for arriving at the truth, the 
following will be discussed at Wittenberg, the Rev. 
Father Martin Luther, Master of Arts and Theology, and 
lecturer there in the same, presiding. Wherefore he begs 
that those who are not able to be present and discuss with 
us by word of mouth, will do so if absent in writing. 
In the name of Our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen.” 


[Here follow the ninety-five theses. ] 


Now it is quite erroneous to imagine that by nailing 
these theses to the door Luther had done an act of 
dramatic defiance of the ecclesiastical authorities, still 
less that he had openly defied the Pope. The halo of 
romance with which some uninstructed persons have 
surrounded this deed must therefore be put aside. 
It was an ordinary academic proceeding ; for set disputa- 
tions were a common feature of medizval universities, 
and a speaker was not supposed to be absolutely com- 
mitted to all the propositions he had set forth as heads 
of debate. Academic, however, as was Luther’s act, 
its result was something more. The effect of the 
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posting of the theses was very great, whatever we 
may think of their intrinsic importance. The public 
were not generally interested in scholastic disputes, but 
in this particular case they were. Printers could not 
produce copies fast enough, and soon Luther’s theses 
were being read all over Germany. 

When we come to the theses themselves we have a 
feeling of disappointment. They seem at first neither 
clear, systematic, nor interesting—a tiresome string of 
theological propositions only here and there kindled by 
spiritual feeling. We wonder, indeed, that they made 
so much commotion. This feeling is partly produced 
by the difference of the theological language of the 
sixteenth century from that of our own day. When we 
have become thoroughly at home in the ideas and 
conflicts of the time, we feel the passion of the author 
not only here and there but in almost every sentence. 
The theses are not a systematic statement of theology: 
they are not even a summary, however brief, of 
ecclesiastical abuses; for they touch nothing but In- 
dulgences. They overlap and lack arrangement and 
precision; they do not show the subtlety of the great 
theologian, or the cold, clear thinking of the great 
philosopher. Had Luther himself expected them to 
make so much stir, he would have given them to the 
world in a more ordered form and smoothed away 
roughness and inconsistency. About some points, too, 
that he put forward he seems to have felt rather doubtful. 
Everyone who desires to understand Luther should read 
the theses for himself. The first one is really the key of 
them all: “ Our Lord and Master Jesus Christ, when He 
said, Repent ye, &c., wished all the life of the faithful to be 
arepentance.’”’ Luther here refers to Matthew iii. 2, where 
the words of John the Baptist appear in the Vulgate— 
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“* Ponitentiam agite.”” Now this might as well mean “do 
penance,” for “‘ poenitentia ”’ is used for both “‘ penance ”’ 
and “‘ penitence.” Luther tries to separate the two ideas 
which in English are contained in the different words. 
Thesis 4 runs, ‘Punishment thus remains as long as 
hatred of oneself, that is true inward penitence, namely, 
till entry into the Kingdom of Heaven.” Luther’s chief 
onslaught, however, is on the theory of canonical penance 
and its remission: “The Pope is neither able nor 
willing to remit any punishments except those which 
he has imposed, by his own decision or that of the 
canons” (5). Canonical penances can be imposed only 
on the living; hence, on Luther’s theory indulgences 
for souls in purgatory are based on delusion. Plenary 
remission of punishment means only of all those imposed 
by the Pope (20). Luther attacks the idea of the 
treasury of merits. Every true Christian, he says, 
whether alive or dead, has participation given by God 
himself in all the good deeds of Christ and the Church, 
even without letters of pardon (37). Money is better 
spent in charity to the poor than in buying pardons (43) ; 
if anyone sees a poor man and instead of giving to him 
buys pardon, he wins for himself not the Pope’s In- 
dulgence, but God’s anger. Luther’s wrath against 
mercenary exactions flames out in thesis 50: “Christians | 
should be taught that if the Pope had known the exac- 
tions of venial preachers, he would prefer the basilica 
of St. Peter’s to bo in ashes rather than to be built of 
the skin, flesh, and bones of his sheep.’ In 82 he asks, 
““Why does not the Pope empty purgatory for most 
holy love and the greatest need of souls—the justest 
cause of all—if he redeems numberless souls for deadly 
money to build a church—a most trivial cause.”’ 

Luther wrote to his Archbishop, Albert of Mainz, 
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explaining his position. One thing strikes us particularly 
in some of the theses. Luther appeals to the Pope 
himself and seems to claim his support. Is this a mere 
device, or conscious pretence ? It is probable that he 
—like other reformers—did not realise the revolu- 
tionary character of his own theses. He struck with 
all his might (by no means inconsiderable) at certain 
abuses without seeing that if what he said were true 
the entire fabric of medizeval Catholicism fell with them. 
Luther’s theses provoked two disputations by Tetzel. 
Leo X failed at first to see the importance of Luther’s 
revolt. At length Luther was summoned to Rome, 
but after was granted a trial in Germany, and Cardinal 
Cajetan, a competent scholastic theologian, was sent as 
papal legate to dispute with him. Cajetan demanded 
that Luther should revoke his errors, and should promise 
to abstain in future from them and from everything — 
by which the Church could be disturbed. Luther 
replied, very strongly asserting some of his favourite 
points—that the penitent is not truly forgiven unless he 
believes that he is—thus making everything turn on 
the faith of the individual. “‘ A just man does not 
live by his disposition but by faith.” He finally protests 
that he has said nothing but what can be proved from 
the sacred Scriptures, the Fathers, and the canons. 
Pope Leo then reasserted the Catholic position as regards 
_ Indulgences, and Luther appealed to a General Council. 
The Pope’s next step was to try to win Luther over by 
mildness. Charles von Miltitz, papal chamberlain, came 
to Saxony and had amicable interviews with Luther in 
January 1519. Miltitz had found that out of every 
five men scarcely two or three were on the side of the 
Roman curia, and thought gentleness the best policy. 
Luther, however, seems to have been sceptical of 
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Miltitz’s honesty, though a sort of peace was patched 
up and Luther wrote to the Pope in submission. It is 
sometimes urged against Luther that his promise of 
submission was not genuine, but it is probable that even 
then it was not clear to him that the inevitable result of 
the conflict which had begun was to be a permanent 
rupture with the Papacy. 

Meanwhile Luther’s theses had provoked, among other 
retorts, one called Obelisct from John Eck, Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of Innsbruck and a distinguished 
theologian. Luther replied to this in Asterisct. (‘‘ Obe- 
lisks ” and “ asterisks” are marks indicating defective 
passages in a book.) 

At length a debate was arranged between Luther and 
Eck at Augsburg. Their fundamental antagonism was 
soon manifest. Eck had, in theses published before, 
maintained, ““We deny that the Roman Church was 
not superior to other churches before the time of 
Sylvester. But we acknowledge always him who held 
the see and faith of the most blessed Peter to be vicar- 
general of Christ.’” Luther said, “The Roman Church 
is proved superior to all others from the lifeless decrees 
of the Roman pontiffs for 400 years: against which are 
the approved histories of 1100 years, the text of divine 
Scripture, and the decree of the most holy council of all, 
that of Nicea.’’ An account of the disputation has been 
given by Peter Schade, who was present at it. Luther 
was a thin and spare man, his voice sharp and clear, 
his opponent big and heavily built, and with a harsh 
voice. Luther tried to remove all suspicion of the 
“ Bohemian heresy ”—i.e. that of John Hus—but was 
made finally to avow that some Hussite and Wyelifite 
doctrines were Christian and Evangelical. Eck concluded 
that if Luther asserted that the Council of Constance 
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which condemned Hus could err, his opponent was to 
him a gentile and a publican. The honours of the debate 
remaimed with Eck, but Luther had developed his 
position. He was no longer timid or vacillating but 
saw the result of his own positions. It was now quite 
obvious that he rejected the Papacy, and with it any 
necessity of believing in a doctrine, because it was 
taught by the Church. Eck subsequently declared he 
was no longer willing to talk with this beast. 

Luther soon advanced his position. In the year 1520 
he wrote the famous Three Treatises, wherein the key 
to both his religious and his political position is to be 
found. The first published (August 1520), was ad- 
dressed J'0 the Christian Nobility of the German Nation. 
The Roman Church, according to Luther, had surrounded 
itself with “walls of straw and paper ” which he pro- 
ceeds to demolish. These are that (1) the temporal 
power has no jurisdiction ; (2) only the Pope can inter- 
pret Scripture; (3) only the Pope can call a council. 
In attacking (1) Luther strikes at the Catholic idea of 
Orders. All Christians are priests: consecration or 
ordination is simply the setting apart of a person by the 
community, who can depose him; then he ceases to be 
anything different from what he was before. Conse- 
cration only takes place in the name of the community. 
A number of people on a desert island could elect their 
own priest, who would have power to celebrate and 
absolve. It is important to see exactly how far this 
theory differs from that of the Catholic Church. 

It is admitted by Catholic theologians that the power 
conferred by consecration and ordination is exercised 
on behalf of the Church as a whole, but these remain 
indelible. There is nothing necessarily inconsistent 
with Catholic theology in the bare assertion of spiritual 
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power inherent in the Christian community. But it 
is exercised by divine authority by the bishops, and 
to them the Church is committed. Hence though in ~ 
their ultimate basis Luther’s views may not seem so 
different, they could not but come into conflict with 
those of the Catholic Church. From the Catholic stand- 
point Luther destroys ecclesiastical authority on its 
practical side. If then, we are all priests (2) collapses 
likewise. Everyone, not only the Pope, can interpret 
Scripture. Likewise, the whole community of believers 
is superior to the Pope, and can therefore appeal to a 
council against him. 

Luther’s next onslaught appeared in October 1520, 
and was on The Babylonish Captivity of the Church. This 
is a forcible, even violent, attack on the sacramental 
system of the Church. He attacks the idea that the 
mass is a good deed and a sacrifice. This was a favourite 
point of onslaught. His objection to the “sacrifice 
of the mass’? was based on (1) the theological belief 
that. all good wishes are of no avail, for we are justi- 
fied by faith alone; (2) the great practical abuses which 
followed, and the mercenary traffic that arose over them : 
“It is certain that a mass is not a work communicable 
to others.’ If it is useless to say masses for anyone, 
a fatal blow is struck at Catholic theology. The 
Catholic interpretation of penance and confession is 
likewise denied. 

The third and shortest of Luther’s three importart 
works of this year is Concerning Christian Liberty— 
which has been described as the key to his whole position. 
He commended it himself—in a letter to Pope Leo X— 
as containing the sum of the Christian life. 

It is highly spiritual, and in it Luther discusses the 
relation of the soul with God, and the perfect spiritual 
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freedom attained by those who are in union with Him. 
A recent biographer calls it the “ pearl ” of Luther’s 
writings. He shows the depth of his insight in that, 
while seeking to free men from externals, he is on his 
guard against the opposite extreme. “ For just as a 
man is not righteous merely because he serves and is 
devoted to works and ceremonial rites, so neither will 
he be accounted righteous merely because he neglects 
and despises them.” 

Luther was excommunicated by a papal bull of 
June 15, 1520: he retorted by appealing to a General 
Council and burning the bull. He had now an increasing 
following in Germany, and had definitely broken with 
Rome. A new and more drastic bull followed in 
January 1521, but, instead of merely being at once sup- 
pressed, Luther was allowed to be heard. The next 
stage in the Reformation is marked by his appear- 
ance at the Diet of Worms. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE DIET OF WORMS 


‘Tue papal legate at the Diet of Worms was Aleander, 
who was instructed by the Pope that if the heretic Martin 
Luther should himself prefer it, he might have a safe 
conduct to Rome and his case be tried there. This, 
however, was really no concession, for it was assumed 
that he would be condemned; and the instructions 
furnished to the legate go on, “‘ Finally you will exhort 
both his Imperial Majesty and the Princes, that after 
the publication of the bull and the lapse of time mentioned 
in it Martin be taken prisoner and as one conquered 
brought to the Roman Court that he may be condignly 
punished.” Luther arrived at Worms, April 17, 1521. 
His friends had urged the danger he ran in appearing 
there: but, said he, “though there be as many devils 
in Worms as tiles in the roofs, I will enter.’’ His journey 
there rather resembled a royal progress. Aleander 
wrote, ‘‘ Nine out of every ten cry ‘Luther,’ and the 
tenth ‘ Death to the Court of Rome.’” On April 18 he 
appeared before the Diet, and was promptly asked 
whether he acknowledged the ownership of a pile of 
books which had been placed there, and if he would 
recant. He said they were his, and as for recantation 
he asked for a day to consider it. He spent the night in 
great inward conflict. Still, his courage rose to the 
occasion the next day, and though plainly unwilling 
34 
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to give a categorical “ yea” or “nay,” he finally said 
he abode by what he had written. He agreed in some 
points with both Wyclif and Hus. Both Popes and 
Councils could err. “JI neither can nor will revoke 
anything, since it is neither safe nor right to act against 
conscience. Here I stand. I cannot do otherwise. 
God help me. Amen.” After the meeting of the Diet 
was over, further efforts at compromise were made, but 
without effect. Luther was told to leave Worms on 
April 26. The Diet of Worms of May 26 denounced 
the heretic. Meanwhile on April 26 Luther had left 
the city, but on May 2 was carried off by a body of 
horsemen to the Castle of the Wartburg, in the territory 
of the Elector Frederick. He knew the plan that had 
been laid for his own protection, and though he had 
strong support in Germany, it was probably the safest. 
The news of his disappearance created great excitement, 
and some feared he had been killed. What strikes us 
as remarkable is that his identity was not discovered. 
_He remained there from May 4, 1521 to March 3, 1522, 
and no one but the lord of the castle, Hans von Berlepsch, 
and his lady knew the stranger. Luther, dressed as a 
knight, lived the life of a country gentleman, hunted, 
and was unmolested. Meanwhile his serious energies 
were not relaxed. He continued his study of the 
Scriptures and wrote theological works, the most im- 
portant one being that on Monastic Vows. He then 
completed his translation of Erasmus’ Greek Testa- 
ment into German, and when the New Testament was 
finished, turned his attention to the Old. 

There is certainly something romantic about Luther’s 
stay inthe Wartburg. He still was a power in Germany, 
though the place whence his writings emanated was 
kept secret. Archbishop Albert of Mainz had started 
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a fresh scheme for granting Indulgences. Luther pro- 
tested and the Archbishop, alarmed, promptly apolo- 
gised. ‘‘I cannot deny,” he admitted, “that I am a 
poor sinful man, who can sin and err, and daily do sin 
and err.’ So much was Luther feared. Thomas 
Carlyle describes the feelings with which a visit to Wart- 
burg and the remembrance of the heroic sojourner 
there inspired him. (Carlyle and Luther were kindred 
spirits.) He says: “One feels—standing in Luther’s 
room, with Luther’s poor old oaken table, oaken ink- 
holder still there, and his mark on the wall which the 
devil has not yet forgotten—as if here once more, with 
mere Heaven and the silent Thuringian Hills looking on, 
a grand and grandest battle of ‘one man versus the 
Devil and all men’ was fought, and the latest prophecy 
of the Eternal was made to these sad ages that yet run ; 
as if here, in fact, of all places that the sun now looks 
upon, were the holiest for a modern man. To one at 
least, in my poor thoughts, there seemed something of 
authentically divine in this locality; as if immortal 
remembrances and sacred influences and monitions were 
hovering over it, speaking sad and grand and valiant 
things to the hearts of men.” 

But Luther was at length called from his retreat in 
the Wartburg by the excesses, in his absence, of some 
of his own followers. It is often charged against 
the Reformers that they were revolutionists, in principle 
if not always in fact, and that all the excesses, whether 
of theory or practice, which are to be found in the period 
following the Reformation can fairly be laid at their 
door. Whether we accept this or not, it cannot be 
denied that any set of principles or any doctrine or 
theory will sooner or later be applied in a way quite 
alien to the intention of its first originators. Luther 
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himself was saved from extremist positions on many 
points, primarily by his natural conservatism and 
dislike of liberty; he was no political radical, and his 
doctrinal position was the assertion of the (to him) 
cardinal dogma of justification by faith; it is difficult 
to view him as a pioneer of modern religious liberalism. 
In the second place, he had a saving common sense in 
dealing with practical problems. Half dogmatist and 
half man of action, therefore, on the one hand he 
asserted truth with unqualified emphasis, on the other 
made furious onslaughts on ecclesiastical abuses. He 
only stated an abstract position when he was driven 
to it, and was often loth to draw logical inferences 
therefrom; though spiritual, he was no visionary, 
though reformer he was no theorist. 

But it was inevitable that.sooner or later, when the 
bonds of authority had once been broken, no limit 
should be set to change in either theory or practice. 
The spirit of criticism once called in is not easily silenced, 
and the offspring of an heretical movement may end by 
devouring their spiritual progenitor. Only a few years, 
therefore, after Luther had broken away from medizval 
traditions we get the rise of new sects, Anabaptists and 
others, the left wing of Protestantism. These sects, 
however, inherited something from the Hussites. 
Luther’s friend and supporter Andrew Bodenstein, 
otherwise called Carlstadt, had written a treatise con- 
demning the celibacy of the clergy, and introduced 
various reforms at Wittenberg while Luther lay con- 
cealed in the Wartburg. He administered the Eucharist 
in both kinds and gave up the mass vestments. On 
Christmas Day, 1521, he made other modifications in the 
ritual of the mass. On December 27, three prophets 
arrived from Zwickau, who said they had been sent to 
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preach by the clear voice of God, that they had con- 
versation with Him, and that they were prophetic and 
apostolic men; also, they rejected infant baptism. 
Melanchthon was perplexed at their arrival and was 
admonished by Luther for having shown them as much 
countenance as he did. The excesses of these en- 
thusiasts were not only spiritual but intellectual. It 
was a sign of the reaction from a learned faith that 
Carlstadt went about decrying study and sought 
the right interpretation of Scripture from the towns- 
folk. Had not Luther intervened the consequences of 
Carlstadt’s innovations might have been disastrous. 
On his return to Wittenberg from Wartburg, he preached 
some vigorous sermons against the Zwickau “ prophets.” 
Luther here sounded the same note of warning that he 
had previously done in his “ Liberty of a Christian Man.” 
People would think, he said, from Carlstadt’s foolish 
preaching that a man was a Christian if he communi- 
cated in both kinds, did not go to confession, and 
smashed images. ‘‘ Behold the malice of Satan, how 
he has tried in a new way to compass the ruin of the 
Gospel.”” Luther’s preaching was successful, and the 
danger of the overwhelming of the Reformation move- 
ment at the start by Anabaptist fanaticism was averted. 

But the Papal policy was somewhat changing. Leo X 
had died on December 1, 1521, and the new Pope was 
Adrian VI, a former tutor of the Emperor. Adrian 
was. a loyal Catholic; he was a man of stainless life, 
caring nothing for the culture of the Renaissance, and 
determined at all costs to purify the papal court and 
crush the Lutheran heresy. His policy of reform 
naturally met with considerable opposition among the 
pleasure-loving populace of Rome, and when he died, 
September 14, 1523, there was found scrawled by an 
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unknown hand on the door of his physician, “To the 
liberator of his country.” 

Things were moving, too, in Germany. By this time 
the line between those who held Catholic theology and 
those who rejected it was becoming more clearly marked. 
First, there were the humanists. The connection be- 
tween Renaissance and Reformation was obvious: both 
were manifestations of a new spirit against medieval 
traditions, and both led to a renewed study of ancient 
documents. It is perhaps true, as Professor Gwatkin 
says, that, sooner or later, a return to Plato means a 
return to the New Testament. But the differences 
were more radical than the agreements. A return to 
classical antiquity and a return to primitive (or what 
men think to have been primitive) Christianity are after 
all very different things. It was, of course, possible 
for a man to be both a humanist and a religious re- 
former—such was Zwingli. But to some, Catholic 
Christianity seemed more congenial soil for culture than 
was Protestantism. Mr. W. S. Lilly has spoken of the 
power of Catholicism to ally itself with contemporary 
culture while holding fast to the semper eadem of Catholic 
theology. Protestantism was a revolt—a justifiable 
revolt it may be—intended to purge the Church of certain 
abuses and reassert with tremendous emphasis certain 
facts of spiritual life and doctrine. Still, the pious 
scholar or refined man of the world might be more at 
home in Catholicism. The man who was primarily 
a moral reformer, a purger of corruptions, could be 
either Catholic or Protestant—witness, on the one 
hand, reformed Catholicism with St. Ignatius Loyola ; 
on the other, the Puritanism of Geneva and Scotland 
with Calvin and Knox. But the doctrinal reformer 
could find no home in Catholicism, and he and the 
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cultured critic could not but sooner or later find them- 
selves in opposite camps. 

The final split, therefore, between Luther and 
Erasmus was quite unavoidable, and after about 1522 
it seems pretty clear that their differences were recog- 
nised on both sides. The relations of the two men can 
indeed almost be taken as typical of those between 
Renaissance and Reformation. At first they had been 
friendly, though never intimate. But Luther did not 
like Erasmus’ preference for St. Jerome rather than 
St. Augustine, and in 1517 he said in a letter that 
he found himself daily growing more alien from Erasmus. 
In 1523 he wrote that Erasmus was “‘ unable to lead 
into the promised land.” Erasmus on his side declared 
that Luther’s assertions, that “‘ All the works of the 
saints are sins which need the pardoning mercy of God, 
freewill is an empty name, by faith alone man is justified, 
works are of none account,” were enigmas. (Yet 
Erasmus seemed to himself to have thought the same as 
Luther, though without enigma and paradox.) In 1524 
Erasmus controverted Luther in his treatise about 
freewill, winning the plaudits of Catholic theologians. 
How intense Luther’s bitterness towards him became 
later is shown in the Table Talk—“ Erasmus of Rotter- 
dam is the vilest miscreant that ever disgraced the earth.” 
He “appears to see no difference between Jesus 
Christ our Saviour and the wise pagan legislator Solon. 
. . . Shame upon thee, accursed wretch! . .. When- 
ever I pray, I pray for a curse upon Erasmus.” ‘I hold 
Erasmus of Rotterdam to be Christ’s most bitter 
enemy.” It must not be forgotten that expressions 
were in use among sixteenth-century divines which 
would not now be thought in good taste, and dis- 
tinguished scholars reached a pitch of virulence in their 
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language which would hardly to-day be found in a party 
newspaper or a political pamphlet. Nevertheless, 
few men of any age can have equalled, none perhaps 
surpassed, Martin Luther in the power of his picturesque 
vituperation. 

While, therefore, some of the humanists went over 
to Luther’s side, the majority remained true to Catholic 
Christianity, and although keenly conscious of the 
abuses with which it was encumbered, looked to 
other means than his to bring about the desired 
reformation. The reform movement within the Church 
issued in the Council of Trent. Gradually Catholic 
and Lutheran were becoming more clearly defined, 
and each state or prince was on one side or the 
other, so that Germany became a patchwork of 
Catholic and Protestant territories. North Germany 
became Protestant, but territory first gained for Pro- 
testantism was lost. But a vigorous policy of prac- 
tical reform was carried out in the Catholic states. 
With papal consent, some ecclesiastical revenues were 
confiscated and granted to lay princes. Hereby some 
of the worst evils arising from excess of wealth in 
the Church were remedied. The zeal of princes and 
nobles, however, for the purification of the Church can 
hardly have been entirely disinterested. They were 
all the more ready to be loyal supporters of reform if 
they got something of the spoils. Many things in 
Reformation history, as in ecclesiastical history of 
other epochs, can be explained from the facts of human 
nature, without much reference to theology. It cannot, 
however, be fairly inferred from this that on either one 
side or the other there was so much cant and insincerity 
as is sometimes supposed. The sixteenth century was 
a theological age, and many things were expressed in 
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terms of theology which now the most religious people 
would see were purely secular. 

The German Diet met at Nirnberg in February 1522, 
and promptly set to work to deal with ecclesiastical 
topics. Francesco Chieregato, Bishop of Teramo, was 
sent by Adrian VI as papal legate. The legate was 
furnished with a brief in which the necessity of crushing 
the Lutheran heresy was sternly emphasised—what an 
enormity it was that a religious people should by one 
friar be seduced from the way wherein so many martyrs, 
so many men renowned for learning and holiness had 
dwelt : “as if Luther alone were wise and knew, had alone 
now first received the Holy Spirit (as the heretic Montanus 
boasted of himself), and the Church itself had always 
remained in the shadows of ignorance, till it was illumined 
by the new light of Luther!”” Meanwhile the legate’s 
instructions had admitted the necessity for reform. 
** Although no one ought to wonder, if he does not see 
all wrongs and abuses immediately remedied by us: 
for a very inveterate disease is not simple but various . 
and multiplex : one must set to work step by step, and 
the more serious and dangerous matters must be dealt 
with first, lest, wishing to reform all at once, we upset 
everything.”” The Diet demanded a Christian Council, 
and presented once more an elaborately drawn up 
list of a hundred grievances. These, as well as most 
contemporary documents, give us a fair idea of what 
the lay mind thought of the evils in the Church. Com- 
plaint was made of the intolerable burden of papal 
Indulgences, and of the conduct of Indulgence sellers. 
The Estates complain, too, that secular cases are sent 
at once to Rome, that monasteries are exempt from 
episcopal control, and that papal courtiers get too many 
benefices: and they ask that German benefices should be 
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_ given only to Germans. The putting of Italians into 
sees in Germany, England, and elsewhere was one of the 
most constant, as it was one of the most resented, of 
papal practices. Protests had been made about it in 
various quarters right through the later Middle Ages. 
_ Another grievance was that papal courtiers were ap- 
pointed to collegiate churches founded for German nobles, 
that ecclesiastics who had committed serious offences 
escaped punishment, that festivals were so numerous as 
to interfere with the gathering of the crops, that ecclesi- 
astics took part in tavern brawls, that priests had to 
pay for concubines if they kept them, and if they did not, 
had to pay for being continent—so greedy were the 
bishops for money. “ What an iniquitous business 
this is everyone understands.” Finally, the Diet de- 
clared its unwillingness any .onger to tolerate such 
_ grievances. 

Nothing, however, was really effected, but the moral 
victory, so far as there was one, was rather with Luther 
than with the papal curia. 

In 1524 a fresh attempt was made by the papal curia 
to quell the Lutheran heresy, or to achieve something 
in the way of reform. Cardinal Campeggio, who 
appears in English history as the colleague of Wolsey 
in the papal commission concerning the divorce of 
Catharine of Aragon, was appointed legate. 

He entered Niirnberg, a contemporary notes, “clad 
in a common red cloak, with no head covering,” and 
was not welcomed with either the warmth of feeling or 
display of piety with which papal legates had been wont 
_ tobe welcomed.” Again, prolonged disputes and negotia- 
tions ended in very little. Finally it was settled that 
a Diet of the Empire was to meet at Speyer. This was 
met on the part of the Catholic princes by an assembly 
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at Ratisbon, in June 1524, which drew up a scheme of 
reform, and which, while seeking to remedy various 
practical abuses, remained loyal to Catholicism, and ~ 
agreed on the suppression of Lutheranism in the states 
comprising the League. 

On the Lutheran side also there was increasing activity. 
Lutheranism had been officially adopted in Prussia, Hesse- 
Homberg, and several other states. The new religious 
movement was taking definite shape and just becoming 
self-conscious and articulate, when the whole religious 
position of Germany was modified by political and 
social complications. 


CHAPTER V 
POLITICAL PROBLEMS AND SOCIAL REVOLT 


THE year 1525 was marked by the Peasants’ Revolt, 
an event which set its mark on the social and econo- 
mic, the political and religious, and, indirectly, the in- 
tellectual and artistic development of Germany for a long 
time to come. Though it was not so violent or so far- 
reaching in its effects as the French Revolution of two 
and a half centuries later, its importance is apt to be 
lost sight of among the many movements of the six- 
teenth century. Just as the feudal lord could not 
always do justice to the peasant on whom after all he 
was largely dependent, so the historian has not always 
paid sufficient attention to the movements of the 
common people. The inclination indeed of a certain 
school is now to go too far in the other direction and 
explain everything in terms of democracy and econo- 
mics. The Peasants’ Revolt is worthy too of the 
attention of the ecclesiastical historian because it shows 
how various currents united with each other, how 
closely the political, economic, religious, and intellectual 
aspects of the life of a nation are intertwined. The 
ultimate cause of the Peasants’ Revolt was economic. 
The condition of the German peasant was very bad. 
It was worse in the sixteenth century than in the fifteenth. 
It remained almost the worst (except in Eastern Europe) 
till the nineteenth century. Local disturbances had 
broken out in various places, but they had not come 
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to much. The lord generally found the peasant a long- 
suffering beast of burden. But things could not go on 
for ever without some attempt of the peasant, rough 
and crude though he might be, to better his condition. 
Just as in the England of the fourteenth century the | 
courtly life of Chaucer has to be set over against the 
pitiful complaint of Piers Plowman, so in the Germany 
of the early sixteenth century, the intellectual awakening 
of the Renaissance and the spiritual fervour of a new 
religious movement are counterbalanced by widespread 
economic distress ; for the German peasant was groaning 
under a burden heavier than that of the serf of the 
darkest period of the Middle Ages. 

The peasant was not an intellectual person or a political 
theorist, and it is a mere truism to say that lack of 
political liberty does not itself bring about revolt unless 
aggravated by economic distress. The excesses of the 
peasants in the later stages of the revolt could only 
have been brought about as the reaction from long- 
standing oppression and considerable cruelty. Not only 
had the peasant to pay heavy dues, he could hardly 
lead his own life without interference from his lord. 
If the lord’s game injured his cornfields he could not 
drive them out. He had continually to work for his 
lord’s benefit or give time and labour that he might 
enjoy the pleasure of the hunt. Besides this, it must 
not be forgotten that about this time there was a period 
of economic depression, and as prices rose the lords 
tried to shift the burden on to those lower down in the 
social scale. 

The relation of the Reformation to the Peasants’ 
Revolt has often been discussed. It is a frequent 
charge brought by Catholic historians against Luther 
that he sowed the seeds of revolt and was the main 
agent in condemning existing institutions. Against this 
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it can be affirmed that he was not really a democrat, 
for in neither political nor intellectual liberty, as such, 
had he any real belief. As has been aptly said, like 
many men who are really spiritual, he was largely an 
opportunist in politics. He could support or denounce 
either princes or peasants as seemed necessary at the 
time. Further (and this may explain several things in 
his life), he was not a systematic thinker. His religious 
and theological principles were the result of his own 
experience, and were only put into shape when occasion 
demanded : still less were his social and political ideas, 
clear cut or systematised. Again, Luther’s greatness 
and. his interest were not in practical things. Though 
a politician, he was a man of religion first, only a poli- 
tician afterwards. His belief in the right and duty of 
the secular power to remedy ecclesiastical abuses, was 
really the result of his conception of the Church as a 
spiritual body, in which the clergy were no more than 
officials. He was not in principle either a political 
reformer like Zwingli or a practical statesman like 
Calvin. Luther’s mind was centred on the spiritual 
rather than the material, and his theology was calcu- 
lated to show the peasant how to obtain forgiveness of 
sin, not how to be relieved from social servitude and 
economic pressure. 

Luther’s assertion of the spiritual equality of all men, 
however, could easily be turned into an argument for 
some sort of equality here on earth. Also, he had on 
occasion denounced the princes, and his denunciation 
of the powers that be who would not listen to the Word 
of God, might be taken to mean sympathy with the 
common people. 

The story of the Peasants’ Revolt can hardly be 
told here. ‘The cruelty of some of its phases, the terrible 
atrocities committed in its repression, cast a dark shadow 
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over German history. It began with a few isolated 
risings in the south-west in 1524. In the spring of 1525 
nearly all Germany was aflame. On June 3, 1525, 
Richard Pace, the diplomatist, wrote to Cardinal Wolsey 
that he “hears from Almayne [Germany] the villains 
spoil and subvert all the country, putting the lords 
spiritual and temporal to great vexations. Some they 
have compelled to agree with them and permit Luther’s 
heresies in their dominions. The bishop of Trent writes 
that the Duke of Loren [Lorraine] lately killed about 
20,000 of them. ...’ Thousands of peasants were 
slaughtered, and those that were left relapsed into 
despair. While the revolt was at its height, Luther 
wrote a violent pamphlet urging the princes to slay 
without merey. The princes took him at his word. 

The Electors of Saxony and Hesse and the Duke of 
Brunswick united to crush the revolt, and the leaders 
were put to death. However necessary it must have 
been to quell anarchy, nothing can justify the horrible 
cruelty with which it was put down—not even the 
standards of the time. Nor can Luther himself be 
entirely exonerated from blame. He was doubtless 
genuinely terrified at the size of the revolt, but he must 
have known that the tide had begun to turn ; the Princes 
needed no urging to show no mercy. Contemporary 
writers, it is worthy of remark, call the peasants in revolt 
** Lutherans,” thus identifying religious and social dis- 
turbance. According to the Emperor Charles V, 100,000 
people were killed on both sides in the Peasants’ War. 
Luther, however, was at heart no democrat. He saved 
the Reformation from becoming a democratic movement, 
identified it with law and order, and made it respectable. 
Had he not done so, the immediate result would not 
have been good, for he might have played into the 
hands of fanatics, social, political, and religious, but 
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the ultimate result might have been better. An ancient 
institution such as the Catholic Church may inevitably 
have to adopt a conservative attitude whether in politics 
or theology, and part of its power is its ability to con- 
serve while it develops the past ; but a movement which 
starts as a revolt and then becomes fossilised loses the 
attraction alike of prestige and of progress, and becomes 
a mere weakened reflection of the body from which it 
is an offshoot. That the Lutheran Church did not come 
to this was due to its preserving progressive elements, 
and to the later Pietism. But the rigid Lutheran 
scholasticism of the seventeenth century was if anything 
one degree worse than that of the medizeval schoolmen ; 
while it had lost the vividness of a theology based on 
personal experience, which is the outstanding charac- 
teristic of Luther himself; and from the crushing of 
the Peasants’ Revolt onwards, Lutheranism came under 
the political thumb of territorial magnates; though 
both courtly and bourgeois it was not democratic. It 
was not Luther’s fault that his own spiritual revolt 
became thus fossilised into dogma, for that is what 
always happens in the history of religion. But the 
misery and despair of the peasant, now without hope 
of mercy from his lord, was due at least partly to 
Luther’s failure to understand aright either the social 
and political forces of his own age or the ethical im- 
plications of Christian doctrine. Once again Luther’s 
creatness did not consist in insight into social, political, 
or intellectual matters in which he was never more than 
half interested and which he generally misapprehended, 
but simply in things of the spirit. His action in the 
Peasants’ Revolt shows not his lack of brilliance or 
lack of ability, but his lack of balance when out of 
his element—a lack of balance which is one of the 


eccentricities of genius. 
D 
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About this time other causes, too, tended to discount 
the influence of the Reformation. On June 13, 1525, 
Luther married Catherine von Bora, who had been a 
nun, as he himself had been a monk. According to 
Catholic theologians, this was “an act of sacrilege” ; 
according to Protestants, by it he “ sanctified married 
life.” One thing at least is quite clear; his married 
life was very happy. Indeed, part of our knowledge 
and impression of his character is derived from his 
Table Talk, the collection of remarks he made at 
his own table surrounded by his family and his guests, 
among whom were admirers who made notes of what 
he had said. The domestic tie was for Luther a specially 
sacred one, and perhaps Protestant tradition on this 
is due to him. The pastor should set the example of 
happy married life—such is the Protestant ideal—not 
the priest who is outside all domestic ties. The im- 
mediate effect, however, of Luther’s marriage was to 
cause perplexity to his friends and amusement to his 
foes. Its effect on the former can be judged by a 
curious Greek letter written by Melanchthon on the 
subject. According to him, Luther’s reputation was 
waning just when Germany most needed his wisdom 
and authority. In March 1528, Erasmus wrote a 
letter about the marriage of the reformer Ccolam- 
padius. “ Cicolampadius has just married a wife, a 
not inelegant girl. He wants, I suppose, to afflict the 
flesh. Some call it a Lutheran tragedy. To me it 
seems a comedy : for tumults always end in marriages.” 
Compare this with the denunciations of the sacrilegious 
Protestants who broke their monastic vows in the pages 
of Catholic historians on the one side, and the Protestant 
moralising on the ethical value of domestic bliss, and 
we see at once how different from either, how caustic 
and how modern, is the outlook of the cultured humanist. 
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Once again, there could be no alliance between Luther 
and Erasmus. 

No sooner had the Peasants’ Revolt been quenched 
than the Catholic princes set themselves to “ extirpate 
the root ” of the evil—or what they thought to be such 
—the Lutheran sect. A league of Catholic princes was 
formed—answered by a counter league of Lutherans. 
Various negotiations took place. Here, as always in the 
sixteenth century, politics and religion were intermingled. 
Pope and Emperor were again in conflict with each other: | 
the former had made alliance with King Francis I of 
France. If the Emperor did not conform to certain 
conditions the kingdom of Naples was to be invaded, 
and should the imperial forces be driven out the kingdom 
was to be at the Pope’s disposal. Political distractions 
and his quarrel with the papacy made it desirable for 
Charles to parley with the Protestants so far as he 
could, without being disloyal to Catholicism, and after 
all, he was too loyal a Catholic to yield much. His 
brother Ferdinand came to preside over the Diet 
which was held at Speyer in 1526. He declared it to 
be the Emperor’s wish that the Diet of Worms should 
be enforced until a General Council could be summoned. 
This met with cold response from the Cities, who re- 
minded Charles and Ferdinand “to how great and 
grievous an extent the errors, discords, and disagree- 
ments in respect of ceremonies and abuses have of 
recent years increased and multiplied, and that it has 
hitherto proved, and, it may be presumed, will yet prove 
more impossible, to. execute the Imperial Edict of 
Worms, as lately, at the Diet of Niirnberg, was by your 
Graces resolved in reply to the Papal Envoy.” ‘The 
Cities pointed out that when the instructions conveying 
the Emperor’s wishes were written, he and the Pope 
were at peace ; now they were at war ; hence “ we cannot 
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suppose that a General Council or other common assembly 
of Christendom can, as His Imperial Majesty intended, 
be proclaimed and brought together.” Finally, the 
Princes and Estates of the Empire decided that each 
one was to “ live, govern, and carry himself as he hopes 
and trusts to answer it to God and His Imperial 
Majesty.” This agreement is known as the Recess of 
Speyer. It was hardly a compromise: it was simply a 
truce forced on both sides because, for the time being, 
each had to recognise things as they were. It was the 
beginning of territorialism in German religion, a principle 
which had long ruled in the secular sphere, where it 
had meant endless disunion, and now, applied to the 
ecclesiastical sphere, was a further element of discord. 

From 1526 to 1529 Lutheranism developed. The 
Emperor was at war with the Pope; finally Rome itself 
was sacked and the devastation and barbarities of the 
German troops in Italy scandalised an age and country 
not easily shocked. The Turks had menaced the 
eastern frontier of the empire. The kingdom of 
Hungary hed been conquered and its king killed at the 
battle of Mohacs in 1526. Ferdinand managed to get 
himself made king of both Hungary and Bohemia, and 
the curious union of these kingdoms with the Archduchy 
of Austria still continues ; a Habsburg state, all in one 
piece if not compact, has thus succeeded the scattered 
and sprawling monarchy of the sixteenth century. As 
Charles and Ferdinand were both occupied elsewhere, 
the German princes were now able to try ecclesiastical 
experiments in their own states. 

The extreme importance of this application of ter- 
ritorialism to Protestantism cannot be too much em- 
phasised. It left a mark never to be effaced both on 
German politics and on German religion, both of which 
it affected for the worse. It was equally fatal to real 
religious liberty and to the realisation of nationality, 
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which might, but for so many elements of discord, have 
grown at this time in Germany, as it did in the other 
countries of Western Europe. But at this time terri- 
torialism had not even reached the stage of a badly 
worked but admitted compromise, which it became by 
the Peace of Augsburg (1559): it was at present simply 
a symptom of the weakness of the central authority and 
of the general chaos of German politics and religion. 

The Lutheran princes had seized upon the Recess of 
Speyer to maintain their own right to ecclesiastical 
independence, as if the Diet had abdicated its control 
over ecclesiastical affairs. However desirable it may 
have been that Protestantism should be recognised, the 
Recess was really no more than a law of the Diet which 
could be repealed at any time—not a permanent principle. 

The Lutherans set to work to organise their own 
churches, while the Catholics had to look on in hopes of 
crushing them at some future date. But the Lutherans 
lost ground in one or two ways. The Emperor was 
more and more determined to suppress heresy, and in 
1529 made peace with the Pope; also, Philip of Hesse 
was deceived into imagining there was a plot of Catholic 
princes and sought aid from Hungary and France, 
losing prestige among his own party when his action 
was discovered. Finally there was a Diet at Speyer, in 
1529, in which the Catholics were much the stronger. 
The reforming party was now in difficulties owing to the 
differences between Lutherans and the more radical 
followers of the Swiss reformer Zwingli. The protest of 
the minority at the Diet of Speyer was the beginning of 
the name Protestant, which was henceforth attached to 
the party of religious reform. The Protestant princes 
declined to be bound by the Catholic majority in the 
religious policy of the empire, and ultimately held 
separate deliberations as the Corpus Evangelicum, over 
which Electoral Saxony presided. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE GROWTH OF PROTESTANTISM AND THE COUNTER 
REFORMATION 


Burork we trace further the political history of Germany, 
it is necessary to look at the point of development 
Protestantism had so far reached. Luther’s was not 
the only voice of revolt that had been raised against 
the abuses of the Church. Another man famous as a 
Reformation leader was Ulrich Zwingli. Just as Luther 
was German, Zwingli was Swiss; Luther’s personality 
can only be understood in relation to his time and 
nation, and the same is true of Zwingli. He was 
born in 1484, had been parish priest at Glarus and 
Einsiedeln, then at Ziirich, with which city he is chiefly 
associated. But Zwingli and Luther were very different. 
The Swiss reformer was not tormented by the sense of 
sin which for a time had made Luther’s life unendurable : 
his private morality was not spotless, and his spiritual 
life was less intense; also, he was asmaller man. Both, 
as it happened, made a stand against indulgences, 
though Luther’s objection was based on the rejection 
of the Catholic theory of indulgences, while on Zwingli’s 
side it was. an instinctive revolt against authority. 
Zwingli’s affinity was with Erasmus rather than with 
Luther. He never was a disciple of Luther, though he 
admired Luther’s revolt and was somewhat influenced 
by him. For Erasmus, Zwingli cherished a very real 
regard at first, but Erasmus stood apart from Zwingli 
54 
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when the Swiss reformer befriended Ulrich von Hutten, 
that wandering knight, dissolute humanist, and bold 
‘thinker, despite his early death one of the most vivid 
figures of the sixteenth century. Erasmus, Zwingli, and 
Ulrich von Hutten were all of them humanists, which 
Luther never was. The mind of Erasmus, however, 
though critical, was still Christian and Catholic. Zwingli, 
though Christian, had reverence neither for past history 
nor for existing institutions, hence he had no use for 
the Catholic Church. Erasmus, too, was hardly a 
democrat, whereas Zwingli had the democratic feeling 
so innate in the Swiss. 
Zwingli, like other reformers, was fortunate in finding 

a place suitable for his activities. Zurich is as much 
associated with him as is Geneva with Calvin. Ziirich 
like Zwingli stood for freedom, and amid the rival 
claims to overlordship of ecclesiastical and imperial 
officials had won a large amount of practical liberty. 
Here Zwingli “preached the Word.”” This was his chief 
means of laying hold of the people: because, first, he 
was a good preacher ; secondly, his conception of the 
Christian pastor was that of the prophet rather than the 
priest ; thirdly, his Swiss training and his own tempera- 
ment made the separate congregation rather than the 
Catholic Church the unit of religious life. Zwingli had 
scoffed rather than protested against the abuses of the 
Catholic Church. Though Zwingli’s revolt against 
Catholicism took place after that of Luther, it was not 
a mere offshoot from it. Zwingli, indeed, had found 
the papacy more amenable, for when in 1519 an in- 
dulgence-seller had come to Ziirich and been forbidden 
by the Council to enter the city, the Pope acquiesced in 
the prohibition. The severance came when the Council 
took the direction of spiritual matters into their own 
hands. Zwingli’s preaching had led them to this, for. 
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he denounced the celibacy of the clergy and the inter- 
cession of saints. On Ash Wednesday, March 5, 1522, 
some parsons and others met in a printer’s kitchen. 
“The printer produced two dried sausages. They cut 
them up and each had a little bit,”’ no longer fasting. 

The clergy petitioned the Bishop of Constance to be 
allowed to marry, admitting that for some of them it 
would be a remedy for something worse. The morality 
of the Swiss clergy was far from what it should have 
been. The bishop gave no answer, and soon he ceased 
to be regarded. Thus gradually the Reformation was 
accomplished at Ziirich; ecclesiastical authority was 
neglected, and the city took things under its own control. 
Numerous other changes followed. 

Zwingli was not only a theologian and a humanist, but 
@ politician and a social reformer, and he was a more 
advanced reformer than Luther; great as his influence 
was, not all his innovations met with approbation even 
at Zurich. In 1523 he had introduced a new order of 
baptism written by himself. On Wednesday in Holy 
Week, 1525, Mass was said for the last time in Ziirich. 
“ All altars which were still in the churches were stripped 
bare; and all the week was no more singing nor reading, 
but all the books were taken out of the choir and 
destroyed. Yet what pleased one man well did not 
please his neighbour.” 

But radical as Zwingli was, he had to face others 
more radical than himself. In 1523 a small but energetic 
body of Anabaptists appeared in Ziirich. They objected 
to infant baptism, which was upheld by the city Council, 
who forbade adults to be rebaptized. Attempts were 
made to win over the resolute handful of fanatics, but 
without effect, and the Council, in 1526, decreed that 
those who would not obey were to be drowned. This 
Measure was supported by Zwingli, who, like most of 
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the Reformation leaders, is therefore not free from the 
stain of persecution. 

Zwingli was a politician, and by 1529 it was obviously 
desirable for those who had revolted against Catholic 
Christianity to have some understanding with one 
another. A conference between Lutherans and Zwin- 
glians was accordingly held at Marburg. The great point 
of difference was the doctrine of the Eucharist. The 
position of Luther on this is peculiar both to him and 
in Protestantism. The Catholic Church of his day 
adhered to the doctrine of transubstantiation, that is, 
the bread and wine were actually changed into the 
body and blood of Christ. The “substance” changed, 
while the “ accidents ’” remained. A miraculous change 
was wrought at the prayer of consecration, while to 
taste, touch, and smell the bread and wine were un- 
- altered. Protestants have generally asserted belief in 
a spiritual presence, though there seems some confusion 
_ here between one which is non-material and one which 
is merely symbolic. 

Luther, on the other hand, held the doctrine of con-. 
substantiation—that the body and blood of Christ are 
present not in but with the other elements—an idea 
as difficult of comprehension as the Roman doctrine. 
John Hooper, bishop of Gloucester, thought that Luther 
was on this point “more erroneous than all the papists. 
Those who deny the substance of the bread to remain 
[i.e. the Catholics] are nearer the truth than those who 
affirm the natural body to be in the bread and yet to 
occupy no place [Luther’s position].’”” Whatever was 
urged against his position, Luther could only assert the 
words of Christ, “‘' Take, eat, this is My body.” Cicolam- 
padius, Luther’s disciple, who was present, said, 
“Since we have spiritual food, what need is there of 
corporal ?”” Luther—‘I do not care what need there 
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is, but since it has been written ‘Take, &c.,’ it must be 
done entirely and believed.” “ We must do it,” he 
kept on insisting. ‘If He commanded me to eat filth, 
I should do it, knowing quite well it would be good for 
me.” Later in the discussion Luther asserts that when 
Christ said, “This is My body,” He meant His body was 
in the bread as a sword in its sheath. A figure of speech 
is needed, but a metaphor does away with the whole 
doctrine. If Christ implied a real presence of Himself 
in the Eucharist, the words are still in a sense a figure 
of speech. If the elements are merely symbolical, they 
are no more than metaphor. The question whether 
Christ’s body was in a place was discussed at length. 
Luther asserted that one body could be in different 
places. Zwingli—“ You argue that because it can be, 
it is. Prove that the body of Christ can be at the same 
time in different places.” Luther—“ This is My body.” 
More dispute followed; Luther could only assert, “ This 
is My body.” The account of the Marburg Conference 
illustrates as clearly as anything the tone and temper 
of Luther’s mind. 

In some ways a forcible disputant, he had neither 
nicety nor subtlety, and hence could not really argue 
but only assert. A rough and even coarse humour, even 
when dealing with the most sacred things, is typical 
of the man and must not shock us, for if we do not put 
it in its true place as an essential part of his character, 
we shall not understand him. At the close of the Con- 
ference fifteen articles were drawn up which were all 
agreed on by both sides, except the last one dealing 
with the Eucharist. These are known as the articles 
of Marburg. They were revised by Luther, and in 
that form are called the articles of Schwabach—a doc- 
trinal standard of the Lutheran Church. Article 10 
asserts, “There is truly present in the bread and wine 
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the true body and blood of Christ, according to the 
tenor of the Word, ‘ This is My body,’ and ‘ This is My 
blood,’ and not mere bread and wine, as the opposite 
party now asserts.” 

The Emperor Charles V, who had been busy at war 
with Francis I of France, now again set himself to face 
the religious question. Charles had been away from 
Germany for nine years. He had been crowned by 
Pope Clement VII, at Bologna, in 1530. Cardinal Cam- 
peggio, the papal legate at Niirnberg in 1524, thus 
urged Charles in his dealings with the heretics: “Your 
highness also, with your just and awful Imperial Ban, 
subject them to such and so horrible an extermina- 
tion that they either shall be constrained to return to 
the holy Catholic faith, or shall be utterly ruined and 
despoiled both of goods and life. And if any there be, 
which God forbid, who shall obstinately persevere in 
that diabolical course . . your Majesty will then take 
- fire and sword in hand, and will radically extirpate these 
noxious weeds.” 

Charles V, however, was not quite so fierce a bigot 
as the cardinal legate. He was, indeed, a staunch 
Catholic, and in 1525 had written to his brother, the 
Archduke Ferdinand (who succeeded him as the Em- 
peror Ferdinand I): “I am determined not to meddle 
or change anything in our Faith, or suffer it to receive 
any injury from the German nation.”” He was, how- 
ever, a slow-thinking and slow-moving man, and he 
had no real comprehension of the outburst of Teutonic 
evangelical fervour we call the Reformation, for his 
own mind and character were built on quite other lines. 
Inheriting something from his Flemish and Burgundian 
ancestors, he had more of the Spaniard than anything 
else. Apart from religious reasons, he was anxious to 
avoid open conflict with the Lutherans if ‘possible. 
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Still, he could not see at this point that it was impossible 
to reconcile the Lutherans to Catholicism, and that the 
question at issue in the impending religious conflict 
went deeper than ecclesiastical abuses. If Charles on 
the Catholic side was anxious for compromise, if it 
could be obtained without sacrifice of principle, so on 
the Protestant side was Melanchthon. 

Despite the virulence of Campeggio, the Emperor 
adopted a conciliatory tone in the Summons which he 
issued to a Diet at Augsburg, in order, as he said, “ that 
divisions may be allayed, antipathies set aside, all past 
errors left to the judgment of our Saviour, and every 
care taken to give a charitable hearing to every man’s 
opinions, thoughts, and motives, to understand them, 
to weigh them, to bring and reconcile them to a unity 
of Christian truth. . . .” In the speech from the throne 
Charles declared that the business of the Diet was not 
so mueh withstanding the Turks (still a serious menace 
to Europe, Christianity, and civilisation, for they got 
as far as the walls of Vienna in 1529), but the allaying 
of religious discord. 

But even the beginning of negotiations between 
Catholies and Protestants could be made only if the 
Lutherans were willing to throw overboard Zwingli 
and his adherents. The split had really taken place, for 
Luther himself held firmly to his views on the Eucharist, 
and Melanchthon looked rather to a purified Catholicism 
than to a universal Protestant alliance. Luther himself 
was not present at Augsburg, but his place was taken 
by Melanchthon, who drew up the document known as 
the Oonfession of Augsburg, in which every possible 
effort was made to conciliate the Catholics. ‘The Augs- 
burg Confession is a guarded document—remarkable for 
what it does not contain, as well as for what it does. 
Distinctly Protestant doctrines are not emphasised, and 
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many points of Catholic faith and practice disputed by 
Protestants are allowed. The Confession is divided 
into two parts, the first a statement of the chief articles 
of faith, the second an enumeration of abuses. 

In the first part the doctrine of original sin is affirmed 
and those who deny it condemned; justification by 
faith is asserted; the necessity of a minister teaching 
the Word and administering the sacraments is stated, 
and Anabaptists condemned for imagining the Holy Spirit 
can touch men without external word by their own 
works. Private absolution is to be retained but 
enumeration of all sins is not necessary. Penitence 
falls into two parts, contrition and faith, whence follow 
works which are the fruit of penitence. Anabaptists 
are condemned who deny that those once justified can 
lose the Holy Spirit, also Novatians who refused to 
absolve the lapsed who returned to penitence, like- 
wise those who do not teach that remission of sins is 
obtained by faith but desire us to deserve grace by 
- satisfactions. ‘Those are condemned who teach that 
- the sacraments act ex opere operato and for their efficacy 
do not require faith that sin is forgiven. To take part 
in the ordinary work of government is declared praise- 
worthy for a Christian, and Anabaptists, who forbid 
civil offices to Christians, are condemned. The doctrine 
of eternal punishment is asserted, and the Anabaptists, 
who assert there will be an end to the torments of the 
damned, are anathematised. The freedom of the human 
will is guardedly stated, but the natural man has not 
strength without the Holy Spirit to work the righteous- 
ness of God, and those who assert that by the 
strength of nature alone we are able to love God are 
condemned. Faith and good works are both asserted 
(a contrast to Luther’s own emphasis on works alone). 
The memory of saints is to be preserved, but Scripture 
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does not teach us to invoke them. Great emphasis is 
laid on the abuses of the time. This summary is de- 
clared to be in accord with Scripture, and it is the 
Lutherans’ protest against abuses which, they say, is the 
reason for their being called heretics. Also, they retain 
many ancient rites, though some variation of rites is 
allowed to be permissible. 

The list of abuses which fills up the second and shorter 
part does not contain much that is new. It deals with 
communion in one kind ; the marriage of priests, which 
is advocated both as a practical necessity and as in 
accordance with Scripture; the Mass, so often abused 
as a means of financial profit; monastic vows; and 
the exercise of ecclesiastical authority. 

The Confession was discussed privately and some 
concessions were made by the Catholics, and Melanchthon 
was willing to make concessions. But before long 
negotiations fell through. Luther was alarmed lest too 
much would be granted to the Papacy, and the Catholics, 
who had not seen this before, saw now that there could 
be no real reconciliation between them and the Protes- 
tants. Finally an Imperial Rescript demanded re- 
ligious conformity. The last attempt at reconciliation 
had failed, and Germany seemed on the verge of religious 
war. 

In February 1531 the Protestants formed the League 
of Schmalkalden. This was a union of various princes 
and cities, and the breach between Lutheran and 
Zwinglian was healed. This was made easier by the 
death of Zwingli himself, in battle at Kappel, in October 
1531, when the movement begun by him fell to pieces, 
and the Swiss Reform movement was reorganised along 
other lines by Calvin. The German Protestants were 
now united. The Schmalkaldic League held a diet at 
Schweinfurt in April 1532. A Venetian physician wrote 
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to Thomas Cromwell that the terms offered were “ to 
restore their goods to the clergy, to allow Catholic 
_ preachers to preach in public, and to forbid the mar- 
riage of priests in future, allowing those already married 
to remain so until the next Council, which will be the 
Greek kalends.”? War, however, would have broken 
out had it not been for fear of the Turks, who threatened 
another invasion, and Catholic and Protestant agreed 
on the peace of Nirnberg, by which the settlement of 
affairs was postponed to a General Council. 

From 1532 to 1541, Charles V was again absent from 
Germany, and Protestantism developed both territorially 
and theologically: The Duke of Wirtemberg, Ulrich, 
who was restored in 1534, was a Protestant, and in one 
half of Pomerania the reformed religion was established. 

The year 1534 saw another of those outbursts which 
the Wittenberg fanatics of 1521 and the peasants of 
1525, each in their own way, had foreshadowed. Again 
it was obvious that the Reformation was in danger of 
._ being wrecked by its own extreme upholders. Again 
there was a mixture of religious and social discontent. 
Anabaptists had appeared in Ziirich under Zwingli; 
they now appeared in Mister, a city and state of 
North Germany in which ecclesiastical abuses had been 
rife. A young evangelical preacher who was very 
popular was suspended by the bishop; the Catholic 
and Protestant factions strove for mastery when Ana- 
baptist tendencies appeared in some of the inhabitants. 
Then a body of Anabaptist fanatics came from the 
Netherlands, and a state of wild commotion ensued, led 
by Jan Matthys and Jan of Leyden, who professed to set 
up the kingdom of God on earth, all who would not 
- accept it being driven out to starve. The forces of the 
Catholic bishop laid siege to the city ; the Anabaptists 
became more and more extravagant, and ended by estab- 
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lishing polygamy. Finally, the city was reduced, the 
leaders executed with revolting cruelty ; Anabaptism 
was mercilessly crushed in Minster, though a few 
refugees managed to escape. The history of the “king- 
dom of Miinster,”’ as it is sometimes called, is one of the 
most terrible and amazing stories of fanaticism, profli- 
gacy, and cruelty in European history. Its importance 
lies in the appearance once more of the extreme wing 
of reform which owed comparatively little to Martin 
Luther, but was the heir alike of the medizval heresies 
and of the Peasants’ Revolt. The Anabaptist move- 
ment tended to discredit Protestantism, for heresy had 
once more appeared in company with revolution; but 
Protestants and Catholics combined to put it down, and 
soon after Protestantism spread in ducal Saxony, 
Brandenburg, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and Brunswick. 
In 1537 Lutheranism was established in Denmark and 
Norway, and in 1540 in Iceland. In 1540 came an 
event which did enormous damage to Protestantism. 
Philip of Hesse was unable to live with his wife. Luther 
gave his consent to a second marriage, the first wife 
being still alive, but enjoined silence. A great scandal 
and uproar arose, and the Protestant party was morally 
discredited. Even the sixteenth century, lax in some 
ways, would not tolerate bigamy. 

The Catholic Church, however, was gathering its 
strength for a new revival, and was soon to win back 
something of what it had lost. In 1538 a body of 
Cardinals drew up a scheme of reform in which many 
reforms were advocated, and the abuses of pluralism, 
non-residence, and monastic irregularities were con- 
demned. Three new movements stand out in this 
work of reform from within: (1) the foundation of the 
Order of Jesus; (2) the reorganisation of the Inquisi- 
tion ; (3) the Council of Trent. 
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(1) The Spanish soldier and saint, Ignatius Loyola, 
obtained in 1539 the Papal consent to his new order. 
The Society of Jesus has been perhaps as much admired 
and detested as any human organisation. Its object 
was to win back converts to the Roman Catholic Church 
by every means in its power. The special characteristic 
of its internal organisation is the subordination of all 
members to the head, and the absolute obedience it 
demanded of all who became members. Body, soul, 
mind, and conscience were to be implicitly surrendered. 
All had to take a vow of obedience to the General, who 
was directly responsible to the Pope. The Jesuits 
made a special point of training the young, and the 
members of the Order have always been prominent 
masters of education (as the Benedictines have been 
in learned research) ; also the Jesuits were missionaries. 

Soon after this, in 1541, another attempt was made 
to unite Catholic and Protestant at the Colloquy of 
Ratisbon, but without effect. 

_ The Papacy once more set to work to crush heresy, 
and the result was (2) the reorganisation of the Roman 
Inquisition by Pope Paul III in 1542. The Inquisition 
had been first founded in the twelfth century for the 
suppression of the Albigensian heretics, but had lain 
quiescent for some time, till Paul III gave it new life. 
It was a powerful and terrible engine of persecution. 
It reached its greatest power in Spain, where its darkest 
deeds were done, and where it got even out of the 
power of the Pope, and was a deadly instrument wielded 
in the interests of ecclesiastical and secular absolutism. 
The Papal bull “Licet ab initio,” by which it was 

established, expressly stated the necessity of calling in 
the secular arm for the repression of heresy, and directed 
that the inquisitors should have full power. 


(3) The work of the Counter-Reformation was further 
E 
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developed. by the meeting of the long-promised Council 
at Trent, in the extreme north-east of Italy. it met 
first in 1545, and the English Cardinal Pole, together 
with other famous theologians, took part in it. Its 
proceedings cannot be even summarised here. Suffice 
it. to say its profession of faith was not promulgated 
until 1564, and has since remained the standard of the 
Roman Catholic Church, on which its decrees are 
binding. 

The result of the Council of Trent was a stiffening of 
the bonds of dogma, perhaps inevitable, and the post- 
Tridentine Church has certainly less freedom than that 
of the Middle Ages, far less than that of the Renaissance. 
The principle of the Church was that absolute orthodoxy 
was essential, and that has remained characteristic of 
the Roman Catholic communion. She would rather lose 
half her adherents than give way on a single point of 
dogma. 

Before the Council of Trent had been sitting very 
long, on February 18, 1546, Luther died. His death 
hardly marks the epoch in Protestantism one would 
expect it to do; for some years he had ceased to be 
the centre of the reform movement, though he was still 
its acknowledged head. 

The long-smouldering discord between Protestant and 
Catholic in Germany could not but sooner or later burst 
out into open war. Another attempt at mutual con- 
cession had teen made at the Interim of Augsburg 
in 1548, in which some concessions were made by both 
sides, though most Catholic rites were retained. Various 
dynastic quarrels became mixed with religious ones, and 
in 1552 there was a conflict between the Protestant 
princes and the Emperor. Peace was at length signed 
at Augsburg in 1555. The Peace of Augsburg has some- 
times been regarded as the beginning of religious 
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liberty, but it simply established territorialism as a 
basis of religion. Each prince could choose his own 
religion, and his subjects had to follow him. Catholics 
could claim liberty in a Protestant state, but not vice 
versa. Other types of Protestantism than Lutheranism 
were entirely banned. Germany was exhausted with 
‘the struggles, religious, intellectual, social, political, 
through which she had passed; art, literature, and 
morals were all at a Jow ebb; and the century, which 
had opened full of life and hope and eager for expansion 
and reform, had brought weariness and disenchantment 
to men. 

We cannot trace here the progress of the Reformation 
beyond Germany, and further than the Peace of Augs- 
burg, which forms a convenient stopping point. Of 
Zwingli and his work at Ziirich something has already 
been said. More famous and enduring was the work 
of Calvin at Geneva, which formed the basis of French 
Protestantism and of Scottish and English Puritanism. 

The Anabaptists have been mentioned, but we must 
never entirely forget that other “left wing” of Protes- 
tantism which, further rejecting traditional _ beliefs, 
produced Faustus Socinus, Servetus, whose burning is 
such an indelible stain on the memory of Calvin, and 
the Unitarians of Transylvania. It is important to 
remember that orthodox Protestantism was not the only 
result of the religious upheaval of the sixteenth century ; 
but, after a flicker at the outset, these liberal and 
rationalising tendencies remained unimportant till they 
reappeared in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


CHAPTER VII 
LUTHER’S THEOLOGY 


Tuer theology of Martin Luther is a many-sided thing ; 
it is capable of approach from many different points 
of view, and naturally has been most variously esti- 
mated by different schools of thought. It is a difficult 
one to estimate for several reasons: (1) because Luther 
wrote a great deal—as much, perhaps, as any man 
of his time, and more than most theologians before or 
since his day. (2) What he did write was occasional, 
called out by incidents and affairs of his busy life. 
(3) Though some of his treatises are purely systematic, 
such as the three great treatises of 1520, the De Servo 
Arbitrio and others, much is unsystematic. He was 
not an elaborate constructive theologian like Calvin, and 
his theology lies diffused through his table talk, his 
correspondence, and elsewhere. (4) Luther’s was a 
complex personality, in its energy, force, passion, 
buoyancy, and untiring activity; also in its intense 
spirituality, its violence and harshness tinged, and 
sometimes more than tinged, with morbidity, coarse- 
ness, and superstition. (5) Luther’s theology, like his 
personality, can only be studied in close connection with 
the men and movements of his time, hence it is one in 
which many streams have mingled to make it what it is. 
(6) If many streams flow into it, many also flow out of 
it, and we must beware of identifying the views of 
Luther himself with thoee. of his followers of a later 
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day, or even with those of his warmest admirers during 
his own life. (7) Luther’s theology did not cease to 
develop. We must think of it always as a fluctuating, 
never as a constant thing. (8) Nearly all who have 
written upon it have seen it through the strongly- 
coloured medium of their own theological views. It 
has caused as fierce polemics as anything in ecclesiastical 
history, and more than this cannot be said. It is per- 
haps as difficult to take an “ unbiassed ’”’ view of him as 
it is of any character in history. Each of these points 
can be further developed. 

(1) Editions have been published giving Luther’s 
works in extenso ; even selected editions give us some 
idea how incessantly active was his pen. Thus his 
publication of the ninety-five theses was followed by 
a detailed explanation and defence, dealing separately 
with each one of his propositions, sometimes going at 
great length into minor points. His correspondence 
_was very large, like that of his contemporary Erasmus. 
Each man shows himself and his outlook in his letters 
as clearly as he does anywhere. Luther’s reply to 
Erasmus on the subject of free will fills in a modern 
edition two hundred closely-printed pages, and it is 
only one of his many treatises. His German works, like 
his Latin, are very ample, but written with the direct- 
ness of a preacher rather than in the learned jargon 
of the schools, though Luther’s Latin style too, like 
everything else about him, has a certain force and 
picturesqueness of its own. His private letters go into 
great detail about all sorts of trivialities, particularly in 
describing his happy home life. 

(2) The ninety-five theses, which really started Luther 
on his career as a reformer, were called out by a prac- 
tical abuse, and he never attacked any doctrine unless 
he was quite clear that it had a bad effect on human 
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conduct or the Christian life. His protests against the 
excesses of extremists were called out by the action of 
the Wittenberg fanatics ; his exhortation to the Princes 
who suppressed the Peasants’ Revolt to slay without 
mercy, which shows as much as anything his political 
views, was obviously written for the moment. The 
De Servo Arbitrio was written to confute Erasmus, but 
contains Luther’s views on the freedom of the will. His 
liturgical compilations were made just at the time when 
it was found expedient to change the old liturgies. 
He determined before his death to deliver one more 
vigorous onslaught on the Papacy, and did it in a 
work of unexampled virulence. 
(3) Much of what is most significant in Luther’s work 
lies scattered up and down his writings. Thus in the 
defence of his seventh thesis he draws out his view of 
penance, which is one of the corner-stones of his theology 
in its practical aspect. His Table Talk contains (as we 
saw above) some of his sharpest gibes against Erasmus ; 
and in looking through his writings, among much that 
is now only of second-rate interest we find sentences 
that light up wonderfully both his own mind and con- 
temporary thought and history. In September 1527 
Luther wrote to King Henry VIII explaining how he 
had really thought that the Defence of the Seven Sacra- 
ments, reputed to be Henry’s, was not really his work, 
but the work of some crafty sophist who had abused 
the King’s name, especially that monstrous creature, 
hated of God and man, the Cardinal of York [Wolsey], 
“that pest of your realm.” The defection of some 
among his own followers from the standard both of 
orthodoxy and morals which he had set grieved him. 
He says in his Table Talk: “We have hooted away 
the friars and priests, and now the false brethren plague 
us. Truly “tis a right sentence, ‘He came unto his 
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own, and his own received him not.’” (We may note 
here the tendency of Luther, as of so many theologians, 
particularly of that age, to quote texts of Scripture 
where they are not really applicable.) His power of 
scornful abuse of the Roman see is shown in this sentence 
(also from Table Talk): “St. Paul held the sword, St. 
Peter the keys, and they esteem more of the keys to open 
the coffers, to filch and steal, and to fill their thievish 
purse, than of the sword.” Thus in writing to the 
Bohemians, who held to the claim that the cup in the 
Eucharist should be given to the laity, he says that 
episcopal ordination is not necessary, “for a priest is 
not made but born, he is not ordained but created.” 
Here, in a short sentence, written on a special occasion 
to a small number of persons, he states the doctrine of 
the “priesthood of the laity,” a characteristically 
Protestant idea. A document preserved in the writing 
of the Englishman Thomas Wriothesley, describing the 
Lutherans, says: “‘ They have made no mention of the 
. order of priesthood, accounting him a priest or a senior 
who is called and does lawfully administer in the 
church.” 

(4) It is the richness and complexity of Luther’s 
personality that make him most interesting, and in 
some ways most puzzling. Now the very phrase 
“ Protestant theology ” conveys to our mind a certain 
set of ideas both religious and ethical : if for Protestant 
we substitute “ Lutheran ” the connotation is narrowed. 
But Luther was not a typical Protestant; paradoxical 
though it may sound, he was not in all ways a typical 
Lutheran. On the one hand, Luther kept much more 
closely to Catholicism than those have done who have 
called themselves his followers; on the other, much 
to us that is taken for granted, and which we imagine 
we owe to the Reformation, was to him non-existent 
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or irrelevant. He did not object to Catholic rites and 
practices as such; he was far less modern in thought 
than was Erasmus, and the modern cult of reason in 
certain schools of liberal theology would to him have 
been anathema; he had had enough of “reason” in 
the schoolmen. 

That Luther was a man of energy would hardly 
be denied by anybody, and the ceaselessness of his 
activity is too obvious to need demonstration. His 
passion, too, is shown in his outbursts against abuses 
and his vigorous defence of what he held to be right. 
It has, however, been questioned whether these things 
really mean as much as they seem to do, whether 
he has not been made to embody his age, whether he 
was as great a man as he is made out to have been. 
It is true that the times were ripe for him, that many 
factors combined to give him his place in the world’s 
history, that he was certainly not one of those great 
ones who are “ born out of due time.’’ Was he one of 
those who owe most of their greatness to circumstances 2 
Such a view is one sometimes held by those whose 
sympathies are more Catholic than Protestant. Full 
proof cannot obviously be given here (if, indeed, it 
could be given anywhere), but it is an unsound position 
for two reasons. Firstly, because no one could have 
made the impression in Germany during the first few 
years of the Reformation which Luther certainly did 
make, had he not been a really great man. Human 
nature, after all, is not quite blind, and Luther left an 
impress on his own and subsequent times which nothing 
has been able to efface, and many themselves great have 
rendered to him highest honour. Secondly, his ability 
is now recognised even by Roman Catholic writers, who 
have every reason to hate him, and often, indeed, do so. 
His greatness, whether one agrees with his theology 
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or not, is shown in (a) his influence over those with 
whom he came in contact, (b) his spirituality, (c) his 
reforming zeal, and (d) his moderation. As regards (a), 
Luther’s latest Roman Catholic biographer, the Jesuit 
Hartmann Grisar, says of his influence while still a 
monk: ‘“‘ Only Luther’s strange power over men can 
account for the fact that so many of the monks are 
convinced that he was anointed by the Spirit of God 
in his new ideas with regard to conventual life and 
religion generally, and even in his overhauling of 
theology.” (6) The same writer says that the Latin 
letters which Luther addressed to the other monks 
before they left the monastery contain “ beautiful and 
inspiring thoughts,” that he spoke “ words of consola- 
tion, encouragement, and kindly admonition to those 
in fault,’ and “ exhortations well worded and full of 
piety, tending to the moral advancement of religious 
members of the order.” (c) His zeal for reform is 
obvious; that and the necessity for reform are now 
universally admitted, and Catholic theologians lament 
his apostasy among other reasons, because had he 
remained within the Church his ability and zeal for 
reform might have accomplished much, (d) To speak 
of the “ restraint ” of Luther may at first seem absurd : 
no one could be more uncontrolled and violent at times. 
Yet he had not the violent dislike of Catholic ritual as 
such which has distinguished some Protestant leaders ; 
he exercised a controlling hand over the fanatical 
section in the reforming party, and, when he could 
not control, opposed it. Any sign of moderation in a 
naturally stormy character is a sign both of depth and 
greatness. 

The joyous side of Luther’s character is one that 
must never be forgotten, for it appeals especially to 
the German temperament. Professor Gwatkin has 
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spoken of his “‘ burly animal nature.” There was often 
a gaiety about him which was at once rough, lusty, and 
kindly, much that is of the peasant, something also of 
that type of home life which is seen perhaps at its best 
in the middle classes. To those, however, who are of 
either an ascetic or an esthetic nature Luther can 
never be an attractive character. Good cheer and 
Protestant theology are (to many German Protestants) 
necessary for existence; to others they may be a 
positively nauseous combination. Luther was an ex- 
cellent husband and father, and enjoyed life from both 
points of view, and that he who had taken vows of 
celibacy should have been so, seems to infuriate his 
Catholic opponents. There is, too, a certain roughness 
amounting to brutality which characterises Luther’s 
writings. In 1535 certain envoys had been sent by 
Henry VIII to Germany, and Luther was anxious how 
they would fare at the hands of the Papal authorities. 
“Any one,” he wrote to Melanchthon, “might well be 
anxious who knew what sort of men are cardinals, 
popes, and their legates, traitors, thieves, and devils ! 
I wish they had more kings of England to kill them.” 
This brings us to another point, Luther’s continual 
reference to the devil and diabolical agency. To 
twentieth-century minds Luther’s interest in this subject 
will appear differently according to their standpoint. 
To the humorist it will seem comic, to the rationalist 
superstitious, to the psychologist morbid, and to the 
puritan profane. One of the most characteristic sec- 
tions of the Table Talk is that entitled “ Of the Devil 
and his Works ” ; in it there are some really remarkable 
things. “Luther, taking up a caterpillar, said, ‘ Tis 
an emblem of the devil in its crawling walk, and bears 
his colours in its changing hue.’” “It is written in 
the history of St. Martin that, being near his death, he 
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saw the devil standing at his bed’s feet, and boldly said : 
‘Why standest thou there, thou horrible beast ? ‘Thou 
hast nothing to do with me.’ These were right words 
of faith. Such and the like ought we to cull out of 
the legends of the saints, wholly omitting the fooleries 
that the papists have stuffed therein.” “I know of 
one person at Magdeburg who put Satan to the rout 
by spitting at him; but this example is not to be 
lightly followed, for the devil is a presumptuous spirit . 
and not disposed to yield. One man, who relied im- 
plicitly on his baptism, when the devil presented him- 
self to him, his head furnished with horns, tore off 
one of his horns; but another man, of less faith, who 
attempted the same thing was killed by the devil.” 
Sometimes, however, even on this subject he reaches a 
high level of spirituality. “The devil seduces us at 
first by all the allurements of sin, in order thereafter 
to plunge us into despair: he pampers up the flesh, 
that he may, by and by, prostrate the spirit. We feel 
no pain in the act of sin, but the soul after it is sad, and 
the conscience disturbed.” 

Though so spiritual he was also not infrequently 
crude. The grotesque side of Luther comes out 
again in his section in the Table Talk on “ Marriage 
and Celibacy.” He bitterly opposed the celibacy 
of the clergy, and his great belief in the married state, 
together with his other personal experiences, made 
him a great foe of monasticism. He tells how a fish- 
pond near a Roman convent was cleared out, and at 
the bottom were found over six thousand children’s 
skulls. ‘Such were the fruits of enforced celibacy.” 
But he was not blind either to some of the possible dis- 
advantages of married life. “He who has an old, 
spiteful, quarrelsome, sickly, wife may fairly reckon 
himself in purgatory.” 
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In many of Luther’s writings there is a strain of super- 
stition, and in some a strain of, morbidity. It is a 
fact well known to students of religious psychology 
that men of a strong religious sense are not less but 
more liable than are others to lack in some way or 
other perfect balance and soundness, either physical or 
mental, and Luther was no exception to the rule. St. 
Paul had his thorn in the flesh, the nature of which we 
can only conjecture; and the storms, moral, spiritual, 
and intellectual, through which St. Augustine passed are 
too well known to need emphasis. Since Luther’s terrible 
spiritual conflicts as a young monk, his life had been on 
the whole a happy one; for, though he had many trials 
and difficulties, the brighter side of his nature remained 
uppermost. But no one, as has been said, can go 
through the flames of hell-fire unscathed, and Luther 
had in some ways a highly-wrought and imaginative 
nature: also he had never shaken off some of the super- 
stitions af his peasant home. It need not therefore 
surprise us, nor make us really think less of him as a 
man or as a leader of religion, if things which are strange 
and morbid sometimes make themselves manifest. 

(5) Luther’s own relation to men and movements of 
his time has been shown, however briefly, in the fore- 
going pages, but it remains to emphasise again what 
different elements had made him and his times what 
they were. Perhaps the chief point is that Luther 
grew up to manhood in a time of moral and spiritual, 
social and intellectual turmoil. On the one hand the 
moral abuses of the Church and the low ebb of spiritu- 
ality, on the other the widespread social unrest, which 
culminated in the Peasants’ Revolt and the intellectual 
ferment of the Renaissance, all helped to mould the 
new religious movement; but with the last two of 

, these Luther was out of sympathy and never really 
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identified. Hence his task was a more difficult one, in 
that he was brought to close quarters with men and 
forces which were outside his range. But even here the 
tremendous driving force of his religious genius was felt, 
and he left his impress even where he confused, shattered, 
and upset. No one mind could have taken in or con- 
trolled all the various elements which were striving for 
mastery in the early sixteenth century: and Erasmus, 
who came nearer than did anyone else to understanding 
the many movements of his time, was at the mercy of 
all the jarring factors rather than master of them. Let 
us compare a moment Erasmus’s position with that of 
Luther. There is an almost pathetic letter of Erasmus, 
written in September 1524 to the English Catholic 
martyr, John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester. Erasmus 
feels himself surrounded by. three sets of enemies at 
once—the pagan Italian humanists; the obscurantists, 
monks, and theologians; and the Lutheran sect, which 
maintained many things he could not accept, many 
things of which he was doubtful. To himself, therefore, 
Erasmus seemed to be fighting the threefold battle of 
Christianity against Paganism, enlightenment against 
ecclesiastical obscurantism, and a reasonable and his- 
toric faith against unbalanced fanaticism. How much 
simpler in comparison is Luther’s vigorous conflict with 
the abuses of his time, with nothing but a new (or 
restored) conception of Christianity to urge him on. 
Yet in a rough-and-tumble world Luther’s was the more 
effective struggle of the two. 

(6) It is quite possible loosely to identify Luther 
with Lutheranism, and that again with Protestantism, 
or to read into the sixteenth century ideas that only 
came after lapse of years. Thus we sometimes hear the 
Reformation spoken of as a “ revolt against dogma,” 
which of course it was; but, entirely for Luther and 
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largely for others, it was a revolt not in favour of 
rationalism but of faith. To the relation between 
Luther’s own theology and that of Protestantism we 
shall return soon, but it is necessary to be on our 
guard against seeing in him the embodiment of modern 
ideas of civil and religious liberty. 

(7) Luther’s was rather a “ hand-to-mouth ” theology ; 
he only departed from a traditional position when he 
was forced by his opponents. First the authority of 
the Pope went, then that of the councils of the Church, 
and he did not always at once see the logical conse- 
quences of his own positions. Though his root prin- 
ciples always remained the same, the application of 
them varied. Finally, like most men, he was not always 
quite consistent. Thus it is neither possible nor de- 
sirable to blend together all his theological statements 
into a quite harmonious whole. 

(8) Different schools of thought see Luther in quite 
different lights. Thus to the Roman Catholic Luther 
must be a bad man: he rejected the authority of the 
Church, broke his vow of chastity by marriage, and 
began a schism which has never yet been healed. It 
is not possible to deny that Luther possessed ability, 
or that the abuses against which he contended were real 
abuses. But from this standpoint Luther cannot be 
other than a rebel, whose revolt is due to spiritual 
pride. Also, Luther’s type of piety is totally alien to 
Catholicism— indeed, is almost incomprehensible to a 
Catholic. Catholic criticism, however, is valuable, as 
it is free from some of the assumptions, both historical 
and theological, which Protestants have been too wont 
to make. . 

The conventional view of Luther, the one which was 
most common up to the last few years, is that of 
orthodox Protestantism. It is not necessary here to 
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elaborate this, but we must always remember the 
subject has now been approached from different. stand- 
points by (1) Roman Catholics. (2) Anglo-Catholics, 
(3) Protestants who are “ liberal ” rather than orthodox, 
(4) those who are outside Christianity altogether, or, at 
any rate, take a quite unecclesiastical view of history. 
Now the orthodox Protestant view of Luther is still 
the most common; it is familiar to everyone who 
knows anything of Luther at all. According to this 
‘view Luther carried on the work of Wyclif and Hus, 
and established belief in “the Bible only” as the 
basis of Protestantism. The fundamental idea of Pro- 
testantism is “ justification by faith,” a doctrine. the 
full significance of which it is by no means easy to 
grasp. This, and not the creeds which it has in common 
with other types of orthodox Christianity, or the re- 
fusal to accept the distinguishing rites of Catholicism, 
is the basis of Protestantism. 

Let us now come to closer grips with Luther’s own 
theology. That the basis of his theology was “‘ justi- 
fication by faith” is obvious. It is, however, important 
for us to realise what exactly Luther meant by faith. 
It meant to him something more and something other 
than the mere assent to a body of doctrine. Faith 
to the Catholic is this assent to doctrine, together with 
allegiance to the Church and the merging of the in- 
dividual spiritual life in the life of the Christian Society. 
To Luther faith meant a direct personal relation of 
the individual soul to God; here he was influenced 
by the mystics, and this conviction was something of 
which he was so certain that no proof was either 
necessary or desirable. Hence it is difficult for any- 
one who has not himself strong religious faith to 
understand Luther. To comprehend a man adequately 
we must be akin to him, and for Luther, almost more 
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than anyone, sympathy is necessary for understand- 
ing. Hence the Catholic, whose piety is of a different 
tone and who can see in him only an apostate, and 
the rationalist who sees in him a religious leader 
who pulls down some dogmas to set up others, always 
criticise in a way that is beside the mark, for that 
which is necessary for sympathetic criticism is absent 
from their own minds. That both may realise certain 
aspects of his life and teachings perhaps more effectually 
owing to their peculiar standpoint is true, but the whole 
man is not for them. 

If we accept the statements that Christ is God and 
that Christianity is Christ, we shall, so far at least, be 
in agreement with Luther. His whole personal religion 
was summed up in faith in Christ as a living person and 
redemptive power. Hence faith, the forgiveness of 
sin, and the belief in the forgiveness of sin, are in- 
separably united. He declares: ‘‘ Remission of sin 
and bestowal of grace do not suffice; we must believe 
that it is remitted.”? Faith means, therefore, the assur- 
ance of forgiveness and of salvation. This is his funda- 
mental departure from Catholic theology, for Luther’s 
conception of forgiveness is based on his conception of 
sin. Sin was constantly present to Luther’s mind not 
so much as a series of immoral acts which had to be 
expiated, as a state of unbelief and lack of faith in God. 
The mere enumeration of acts of conscious wrongdoing 
could not really reveal all a man’s sin; there was the 
perpetual state of alienation from God. Like Augustine, 
Luther believed in Original Sin, and combined that 
with his own peculiar doctrine. 

Luther believed the Bible to be the Word of God, but 
he allowed himself a certain liberty of criticism, for he 
put some books much above others in spiritual value. 
He could not, however, quite free himself from the idea 
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of the verbal inspiration of the Bible, though he inter- 
preted it less rigidly than many Protestants have done. 
Luther himself, and Protestants after him, have laid 
considerable stress on the literal sense of Scripture. 
No doubt this was necessary in the sixteenth century, 
for the allegorising tendency had been carried in the 
Middle Ages to an absurd point; the union of a 
literal sense and verbal inspiration enslaved many minds 
not only to an irrational, uncritical, and narrow inter- 
pretation of many passages, but hampered Christianity 
with much in the Old Testament that it would have 
been better without ; and it was only in the nineteenth 
century that the Christian Church has been able to 
shake off these fetters which Protestant theology, quite 
as much as Catholic, imposed upon it. As the infallible 
authority of the Church had been rejected, there was a 
natural tendency to fall back upon the inerrancy of 
Scripture and stress it all the more. Luther himself 
did not see quite clearly here, but his followers were 
_ narrower than he was. 

Luther’s relation to ecclesiastical authority only 
gradually developed: it was contained by implication 
in his doctrine of faith, but when he published the ninety- 
Qve theses he was not quite aware whither his own 
principles would lead him. At first he may have thought 
that, when he called the Pope’s attention to the sale 
of indulgences as actually carried on, the abuse would 
be remedied ; only when he found it would not, did he 
definitely reject the Papal authority. Likewise, he still 
held to the infallibility of the Church, till logically forced 
to abandon it, by his declaration that not all the ideas 
of Wyclif and Hus were wrong. Luther reached the 
“ evangelical ” position that no church Order is in itself 
necessary, that a priest is only an official. He would 
have tolerated bishops, even the Pope, had the arrange- 
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ment worked well, but episcopacy could at most be a 
human institution, not one divinely decreed. When. 
the Papacy as such tolerated and even supported abuse, 
then the Pope was Antichrist. (We may note in 
passing that it is a sign of the changed mode of theo- 
logical thought that, though the statement that the 
Pope is Antichrist is found in Protestant polemic till 
the nineteenth century, it would not at the present day 
be found in the writings of any school of thought, even 
the ultra-Protestant.) 

As Luther was at bottom indifferent to Church 
government, so he was indifferent to ritual. He re- 
tained much of the Roman Mass, with little modification. 
Less was swept away than in other Protestant sects. 
The crucifix and candles and the general effect of partial 
survival of a “‘ Catholic atmosphere ” will strike the 
visitor in Brunswick cathedral to-day, as compared 
- with the uncompromising Protestantism at Geneva. 
Ritual had for Luther neither fascination nor repulsion. 
Though the Catholic element in Lutheran churches and 
services has never been anything like so strong or so 
definite as in Anglicanism, and though now there is 
often little difference between a Lutheran and a Cal- 
vinistic church, it is an aspect of Lutheranism which 
must not be forgotten. A Protestant who objected 
even to a crucifix could not claim the support of Luther. 

In all that has been said so far of Luther’s theology 
no mention has been made of his Christological doctrine. 
He accepted without question the Church’s doctrine as 
set forth in the creeds, and attached great importance 
toit. He passionately held both the deity and humanity 
of Christ. He did not separate them, as some theo- 
logians have tended to do. Perhaps it would be best 
to say that he saw our Lord’s deity in His humanity. 
Though some Catholic doctrines were rejected, the effect 
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of Protestantism on many minds, particularly those we 
call “ puritanical,’ was not to weaken but to strengthen 
what was left. Hence there appear a certain hardness 
and relentlessness about some types of Protestantism 
which give it both its weakness and its strength. A 
strong, powerful, personal religion was evolved by 
Luther and Calvin—here the two reformers were alike. 
But Calvinism is more relentless; Catholicism and 
Lutheranism are more modern, for to twentieth-century 
thinkers even the difficulties of Catholicism pale before 
the terrors of a Calvinist theology; and one is inclined 
to agree with Gibbon that “many a sober Christian 
would rather admit that a wafer is God than that God 
is a cruel and capricious tyrant.” 

Luther, too, rejected the Catholic view of the sacra- 
ments. He made a sacrament consist in the partici- 
pation of it, not in its celebration. No one valued the 
Eucharist more than he, and the language he used about 
. it at times suggests the Catholic position. As we have 
seen, he held the doctrine of consubstantiation, as 
opposed to transubstantiation. He entirely rejected 
what is called the ex opere operato theory of sacra- 
mental grace, which makes the actual observance in 
itself effectual even if not thoroughly believed in at 
the time. As an unbaptised infant could not have 
faith, this position might have logically resulted in the 
rejection of infant baptism. But here, as in other 
points, Luther was largely influenced by the traditions 
of historic Christianity, and really retained something 
of Catholic faith and practice which could hardly be 
reconciled with his fundamental principles. Once more, 
his greatness lay in grasping certain spiritual truths 
intensely, not in either the coherency or the complete- 
ness of his theology. 

Luther’s doctrine of the Church followed on his 
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conception of the sacraments. On the Catholic theory 
the power of the priesthood is based on the sole right» 
of administering the sacraments, which are essential for 
salvation. To Luther it was faith rather than the 
efficacy of the sacraments which counted, and the 
ministers were primarily preachers of the word. The 
Catholic conception of the indelibility of orders was to 
Luther false: if a priest were unfrocked, he became 
just as he was before ordination. Episcopacy, even 
Papacy, might have been tolerated in itself. Luther 
had no objection to any form of Church government 
in itself ; only when Divine authority was claimed for 
it, and on the basis of that claim practical abuses arose, 
did Luther protest. Then the Pope, who claimed 
Divine sanction for power obtained by or used for 
immoral means, was Antichrist. The Church was the 
community of believers, all spiritually equal ; therefore, 
according to Luther, a priest was an official, and could 
claim no supernatural authority. This theory of Church 
government has remained essentially the same in the 
varying types of Protestantism. 

Luther’s theory of the Church, like so many points of 
theology, was one to which he only attained by degrees. 
He had been brought up on the Catholic doctrine, and 
only relinquished it when forced to do so. But before 
his work as a reformer began he had already given up 
the doctrine of the Church on which the Catholic theory 
rested, though he may not himself have realised at once 
how far he had moved. When he first began his crusade 
against indulgences, he may have thought the Pope 
was really on his side ; when forced to relinquish belief 
in Papal authority, he held to that of the Church till 
his firm conviction that Wyclif and Hus sometimes had 
had right on their side convinced him that even councils 
could err. The Catholic theory of the Church, then, for 
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Luther collapsed. But it is difficult to determine after 
this, where authority lay ; it could only be in Scripture. 
Protestants, like Catholics, have asserted uncompromis- 
ingly the inspiration of Scripture, but the power to 
interpret it lay in the individual conscience—not, as with 
Catholics, in the Church. This, again, brings us round 
to another essential of Protestantism, the individual 
as the spiritual unit, not the body of Christ, the 
Church (or not, at any rate, as Catholics held it). 
The idea of the Church as the body of Christ, a spiritual 
corporation, is much more clearly defined, therefore, in 
Catholicism than in Protestantism. 

From Luther’s doctrine of the Church followed his 
doctrine of the State. Despite quarrels between kings 
and prelates, to a medizval mind the phrase, ** conflict 
between Church and State,” would have been unin- 
telligible, for the same persons constituted both. Luther 
had hardly emerged from medieval notions in this 
as in other matters, hence his protest against ecclesi- 
astical abuses involved the transference of authority to 
the lay power. He held the lay power to be sacred 
and resistance to it to be wrong. Luther, however, 
really helped to bring in the modern condition of affairs, 
in which there is a national secular state demanding 
complete obedience to itself; he resents the indepen- 
dence of ecclesiastical officials or anyone else who tries 
to form an imperium in imperio. Hence the attitude 
of the reformers to monasticism was not the mere 
Protestant dislike of the abuses of monkery, but based 
on their feeling that it somehow transgressed the rights 
both of the home and of the state. The state, from 
Luther’s standpoint, ought to be a group of men, not 
a group of communities ; monasticism, both by its 
practical abuses and by its rivalry and interference with 
ordinary government, constituted to Luther a danger. 
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The effect of the Reformation was undoubtedly to 
strengthen despotism in the state, for the centralised 
monarchies which grew up in Europe in the sixteenth 
century would never have been possible had not the 
ecclesiastical authority been much weakened. This 
tendency was manifest both in Catholic and Protestant 
countries, but it was Luther who first roused the secular 
power to take into its own hands the remedy of abuses ; 
and the example of the German Protestant princes was 
followed by Henry VIII and by Philip II, who, loyal 
Catholic though he was, determined to keep the Church 
under tight control. 

If there is one thing more than another which is 
ascribed to Protestantism it is religious liberty; yet 
this, as we now understand it, was not really grasped 
either by Luther or by the other reformers. Luther’s 
proposition that the burning of heretics was contrary 
to the will of the Spirit was condemned by Pope Leo X, 
but Luther, when he saw the excesses of some fanatics, 
was not prepared to grant them perfect liberty. It 
may be going rather far to say of Luther with Lord 
Acton, ‘‘ The notion of liberty, whether civil or religious, 
was hateful to his despotic nature and contrary to his 
interpretation of Scripture ” ; but he had no real interest 
in liberty as such. Again it must be said, Luther’s 
whole greatness lay in emphasising certain supreme 
spiritual truths; and he had little patience with those 
who (it seemed to him), like the Catholics, overlaid them 
with mere human ideas and customs, or, like the 
humanists, bartered them away in pursuit of know- 
ledge. The importance of the search for truth, and the 
necessity for a perfectly free intellect in the quest, 
were not ideas that found favour in his sight. That 
Luther’s action resulted ultimately in a greater measure 
of civil and of religious liberty for Europe is true: that 
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of the latter he had in some ways a limited apprehension 
is true also (so much must follow from his rejection of 
Catholicism); but that he really believed in either as 
now understood cannot be maintained by anyone who 
reads intelligently the history of the Reformation. 
Luther is a most interesting character to study; he 
is in many ways, though not in all, an attractive one. 
He touched life at many points; but it is as a man of 
religion, and as that alone, that he was really great. 
Some, of course, will, and indeed can, only view him as 
a heretic and a schismatic, but to those whose theo- 
logical position does not preclude them from recognising 
his worth and grandeur, he appears as one who realised 
some elements of religion which had been allowed to 
fall into oblivion, and who brought back the Church to 
some things which it was necessary she should recreate 
if her spiritual mission were to be fulfilled, That 
his work was crude and harsh, drastic and one-sided, 
cannot now be denied; that his work was sometimes 
done in a way that wrought more harm than good cannot 
be denied either ; but, with all his faults and limitations, 
his violence and his ruthless vigour, the spiritual life 
of Europe would have been far poorer without him ; 
and his great and forceful, strange and rugged, yet 
often charming and tender personality had as wonderful 
a combination of qualities as can be found in one man. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE LUTHERAN OHURCH 


Tue growth of Protestantism had gone on from Luther’s 
first protest until the middle of the sixteenth century, 
but after that there were few further conquests made, 
and with the Counter-Reformation some ground was 
lost. Spain, Italy, and Austria were ruthlessly purged 
of heresy by a renovated Catholic Church. Even within 
Protestantism all was not as it should have been. The 
moral and spiritual disorder of the early sixteenth 
century had continued in Catholicism till it was checked 
by the Counter-Reformation, while in Protestantism 
the throwing over of old doctrines had in some cases 
been combined with moral laxity. In Germany itself 
the Reformation did not bring much, if any, real moral 
or spiritual improvement in the people as a whole. 
According to Professor Harnack, perhaps the greatest 
living student of ecclesiastical history, and one by no 
means prejudiced in favour of Catholicism, it was some 
time before Protestantism attained the same level of 
spiritual efficiency as Catholicism after the Counter- 
Reformation. This is due mainly to one reason: 
Protestantism failed to carry through or to remain 
steadfast to its own principles. Luther’s own religion 
was based on the idea of “ justification by faith alone.” 
It was an intense spiritual experience, the knowledge of 
God and of forgiveness, which rendered all ecclesiastical 
machinery unnecessary. Hence his religion was a 
direct personal piety, which would logically result in 
all external aids being valueless. It did not consist 
in allegiance to a creed. Perhaps the criticism that can 
88 
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be most effectually brought against this is, that intense 
and vivid spiritual experience is not one that comes to 
most people, even to those who can fairly be called re- 
ligious. It tends to be unfair to the average Christian, 
who does his best, though no spiritual heights may be 
reached by him. If the honest and good deeds of the 
ordinary Christian count for nothing, the whole of 
Christian morality becomes disorganised. Faith is an 
attitude or an emotion, an intuition or a faculty, which 
can be deliberately developed, but in some more than 
others. If, then, we rely only on “faith,” not on 
works, faith itself becomes a work, something which we 
do, and for which we can claim merit; hence the old 
objection that we have no right to claim merit comes in 
again in a new form. 

Luther had not changed many of the fundamental 
doctrines of Catholic Christianity. The Trinity, the 
Incarnation, the Atonement remained for him the 
same, as they have for most Protestants. So far from 
their being swept away, the abolition of many Catholic 
rites and practices laid the greater emphasis on all the 
fundamental doctrines. But, when once the Protestant 
position is adopted, a certain measure of theological 
freedom should follow. But this most Protestants did 
not see, so that the revolt against Rome was soon fol- 
lowed by a stiffening and tightening of dogma within 
Protestantism itself. It is true that care had to be 
taken that the extremists, whether social or theological 
or both, the Zwickau Prophets and the Minster Ana- 
baptists, did not wreck the Reformation; but a hard, 
dogmatic Protestantism, which allows no freedom to 
the individual and shuts out everything in worship 
which does not fall within its narrow range, is open to 
nearly all the objections of Catholicism without its 
advantages. As Luther’s own type of religion in its 
fulness could be within the reach of comparatively 
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few, Protestantism had to face first a mere moralism 
and then a semi-Catholicised version of itself. Hence 
it was a good thing that many Catholic elements were 
still retained in Lutheranism; else, when once the 
critical spirit of Protestantism had been lost, men would 
have had nothing to hold to. Luther had protested 
against the Scholasticism of the Middle Ages, but the 
Lutheran evolved a scholasticism quite as barren, and 
a dogmatism quite as rigid. Lutheranism has not been 
a developing or a very flexible form of religion, and 
for this there have been several reasons. 

In the first place, the spiritual conditions of Protes- 
tantism as it began are not such as would continue; 
in the second place, there is always a tendency for a 
movement started as a revolt to become petrified, 
and a revolt which at first emphasises a new idea or 
rediscovers an old one is apt to get fossilised quite as 
much as that against which it was a protest; thirdly, 
the special conditions of Lutheranism made it depen- 
dent on the state, and a state-controlled Church always 
tends to be conservative rather than progressive, and 
rigid rather than flexible; fourthly, the religious out- 
burst of the sixteenth century was bound to be followed 
by a quieter period, or, at any rate, one of less intense 
spiritual activity. Hence several elements combined 
to make the Lutheran Church after the middle of the 
sixteenth century a less vivid spiritual force than it 
seemingly should have been. It had not the missionary 
Spirit or power of winning converts which certainly 
marked post-Tridentine Roman Catholicism, which won 
back something of what it had lost. Lutheranism 
lacked the power of adaptation. There was no doubt 
much good simple religion in Protestant Germany, 
though Lutheranism has lacked the romantic splendour 
of medieval Catholicism, and has not till recently 
quite attained to the freedom of modern thought. It 
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was always conservative, and tended to be prosaic ; but 
here it was saved by the mysticism which appeared, 
as in the Moravian Church and in the Pietism of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. That Luther- 
anism after the death of Luther was not a wider, deeper, 
and more effective thing was due, then, partly to the 
nature of the Reformation itself, partly to the terri- 
torial principle, partly to the fact that the continual 
need for fresh thought was not always realised in a 
formulating age. Those who aim at restoring the primi- 
tive simplicity of Christianity, as Protestants have 
generally done, are apt even more than Catholics, with 
their unvarying dogma yet flexible methods, to stiffen 
into one type of thought and life. 

The effect of the work of Luther, however, was not 
only in the churches which bore his name ; he affected 
the whole of Protestantism, and, indirectly, Catholicism 
also : for the Catholic Church after the Counter-Reforma- 
tion differed in not a few ways from the Church of the 
Middle Ages, and she can never be again as if the Re- 
formation had not happened. 

Also, the political effect of the Reformation is of 
enormous importance, for both sixteenth-century auto- 
cracy and modern democracy owe much to it: and it is 
perhaps only in the twentieth century that we have 
seen any reaction against the political ideas which 
Luther inaugurated. 

We cannot deny Luther’s importance ; it is difficult 
not to think that at that time something drastic was 
needed. He was one of the greatest religious leaders 
in history, and, while many will reject his characteristic 
principles, none can gainsay his strength and his power. 
Yet it has been said, possibly with truth, that if Luther 
was the leader of the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century, to Erasmus perhaps we shall owe the Re- 
formation which is to come. 
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